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THE ABIDING POWER OF DANTE. 
BY EDMUND G. GARDNER. 


I 


——wIHERE is a noble poem by Carducci, written in 
yi 1806, in which the soul of Dante after death is ap- 
pointed by God to watch over the destinies of Italy 
throughout the centuries as her guardian spirit: 
“Ed or sé fermo, e par ch’aspetti, a Trento— 
And now he is standing, and seems to wait, at Trent.” It was 
reported in our papers that the monument, for the inauguration of 
which these lines were written, was destroyed by the Austrian 
soldiers when Italy declared war last Whitsunday. It is at least 
unquestionably true that, in the thoughts of all Italians, the spirit 
of the Divine Poet is presiding over the last phase in the making of 
his nation, which coincides, in so striking a fashion, with the six 
hundred and fiftieth centenary of his birth. 

But Dante is immeasurably more than the poet of a single 
nation—even though that nation is for so many of us, wherever we 
were born, our second spiritual fatherland. Tennyson wrote well 
of his abiding and increasing power: 





King, that hast reign’d six hundred years, and grown 
In power, and ever growest. 


It is, however, to Longfellow that we must still turn for the most 
admirable expression in modern poetry of this unique power, in 
those six sonnets (surely among the greatest in the English lan- 


1Per il monumento di Dante a Trento (in Rime e Ritmi). 
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guage) which are prefixed to his rendering of the Divina Commedia. 
There is the testimony to the more obvious and external aspect of 
the poet’s influence: 


Thy fame is blown abroad from all the heights, 
Through all the nations, and a sound is heard, 
As of a mighty wind, and men devout, 

Strangers of Rome, and the new proselytes, 

In their own language hear thy wondrous word. 


And, with a more poignant actuality for us to-day, when we are 
confronted with a cataclysm almost unparalleled in history, we 
have the message of consolation that the Sacred Poem bears for 
the individual soul: 


So, as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


Il. 


Had Dante never lived to write the Divina C: ommedia, to fulfill 
the promise made at the end of the Vita Nuova, to say of Beatrice 
“what hath never been said of any woman,” he would neverthe- 
less have been the predominant figure in medizval literature. Even 
without the supreme poem, his lyrics—the early pieces included in 
the Vita Nuova, and, more particularly, his maturer series of 
Canzoni or Odes—make him rank as the greatest poet of his age. 
He would likewise have been known as the first writer on philosophy 
in the vernacular, and as one of the creators of Italian prose, in 
virtue of his Convivio. Moreover, his two chief Latin works—the 
De Monarchia and the De Vulgari Eloquentia—reveal him to us as 
a profound and original thinker on medieval problems of Church 
and State, and as a pioneer in literary criticism. This is surely 
achievement enough for a single man in the annals of letters; but it 
sinks into comparative insignificance in comparison with the Divina 
Commedia. 

Francesco Torraca has wittily protested against the writers of 
medizval visions of the other world being dignified with the title of 
Precursors of Dante. Reminding us how Benvenuto Cellini, when 
the bronze did not fuse rapidly enough for the casting of his Perseus, 
threw all his tin plates and bowls into the furnace as alloy, he per- 
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tinently asks whether the men who made these humble utensils 
should be called the precursors of Cellini. The journey through the 
world beyond the grave was no new thing in literature, either in 
classical poetry or in medizval legend, from the eleventh book of 
the Odyssey to the sixth of the Zineid, from the Apocalypse of St. 
Paul and the tales told by Venerable Bede to the visions of Alberic 
of Montecassino, Tundal of Cashel, and Edmund of Eynsham. But 
no one before Dante had transformed the traditional vision of hell, 
purgatory, and heaven into a supreme work of art, basing upon it 
an allegory of the whole life of man, making it the mystical ladder 
by which the soul, while still in the body, passes up from the knowl- 
edge of sensible things to tbe contemplation of the suprasensible, 
enshrining within it all that was noblest in the thoughts and aspira- 
tions of an entire epoch. 

“ The poetry of Dante may be considered as the bridge thrown 
over the stream of time, which unites the modern and ancient 
world.” This golden sentence of Shelley aptly defines the position 
of the Divina Commedia in the literature, not of Italy or the Middle 
Ages alone, but of all Christendom. Nearly a thousand years had 
passed since Constantine transferred the capital of the Empire from 
Rome to Byzantium. The brilliant intellectual light, the keen ques- 
tioning, the spiritual vitality of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
had dissolved the gloom of the dark ages. A new vernacular poetry 
had come into being in France and in Provence, and then in Italy 
herself. The spirit of liberty, though destined to be again quenched 
for centuries, had inflamed the Italian communes. The religious 
revival wrought by St. Francis of Assisi had not indeed trans- 
formed the world, but it had at least shown that Christianity was 
essentially a life to be lived, a path to be followed, after the pattern 
and in the footsteps of its Founder. The great Schoolmen, Blessed 
Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas Aquinas, had brought Aristotle 
into the service of the Church, and had given utterance to the 
highest philosophical thought of the Middle Ages in the language 
of the wisdom of the Greeks. Thus, by the end of the thirteenth 
century, a standpoint had been reached from which to review the 
records, and measure the loss and gain, of the past. And this is 
what Dante does in the Divina Commedia. The bridge that he thus 
“throws over the stream of time” is, as it were, a summary of the 
centuries from the close of the classical age down to his own; a 
summary, fragmentary and partial as to the earlier centuries, fuller 
and more detailed in those that followed; a summary, the very 
reverse of those epitomes which, as Shelley says, “ have been called 
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the moths of just history ” because “ they eat out the poetry of it;” 
a summary which is illumined by imagination and kindled with 
passion; a summary which gives voice to what is otherwise poeti- 
cally silent; which grasps what is permanently significant; a sum- 
mary which aims at presenting man and nature in the mirror of 
eternity. This, then, is the first secret of Dante’s abiding power. 
He is the supreme interpreter to the modern world of an epoch of 
unfading significance in the history of humanity. 

All the essential currents of thought and speculation from the 
preceding ages that made up the intellectual, political, and religious 
heritage of the thirteenth century, are represented, and rendered 
intelligible as vital nutrimento, “ vital nourishment,” in the Divina 
Commedia. In Dante’s hands these varied threads are woven into 
a rich and harmonious texture. Nowhere else does the debt of the 
medizval and modern world to the literature, the law, the civiliza- 
tion of ancient Rome find nobler expression. The whole story of 
the Roman Empire is revealed in its significance for the Christian 
historian—with an intuition that at times startlingly anticipates the 
conclusions of modern scholarship. In his cantos we can trace the 
Augustinian reading of secular history in the light of revelation, 
the philosophical ardor and devotion of Boéthius, the Christianized 
Neo-Platonism of Dionysius. More explicitly, we are made to 
realize what the Crusades meant for the medizval Catholic, to what 
mystic heights the chivalrous love of the troubadours could lead the 
soul, the value of the evangelic fervor of St. Dominic, the supreme 
meaning of the espousals of St. Francis with Lady Poverty. The 
subtleties of the Schoolmen, or what to-day seem to us as such, 
wedded to the highest poetry, are revealed in their true spiritual 
import. Never was there such testimony borne to what St. Bona- 
ventura calls “the broadness of the illuminative way” as in that 
gathering of the doctors and their associates in the Fourth Heaven. 
The Christianizing of Aristotle, the great philosophical achievement 
of the thirteenth century, finds its most sublime expression in certain 
passages of the Paradiso, where “ the master of those that know,” 
though still relegated to the abode of the Virtuous Heathen in 
Limbo, speaks for all time from the throne upon which those two 
sons of St. Dominic, Blessed Albert and St. Thomas, had placed 
him.? 

Dante’s figuration of the classical world is no mere medizval 
anachronism ; it is intuitive spiritual interpretation. We know how 
the Middle Ages represented Vergil as a magician. Comparetti, in 


*Inf. iv., 130-133; Par. xxiv., 130-132; Par. xxvi., 37-39; Par. xxviii., 41, 42. 
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his monumental work, has urged strongly that Dante entirely 
ignored these medizval legends, and that the Vergil of the Divina 
Commedia is a character deduced solely and entirely from a profound 
and sympathetic study of his poetry. This view (though contested 
by several scholars) is, I am convinced, the true one. Dante’s con- 
ception of Vergil is founded on the Fourth Eclogue and the Zineid. 
He accepts later tradition only in so far as it represented his Guide 
as not only /’altissimo poeta, but “ that noble sage who knew all,” 
“the sea of all wisdom;” as an unconscious prophet of Christ; and 
as having given an allegory of human life in the first six books of 
the Zineid. This last notion, however, is subordinated to that of 
Vergil as the poet of Rome and of her Empire, as it was revealed 
through the journey of AEneas to the realm of shades.* Ulysses, 
eager for wisdom and conceiving nobly of man’s destiny, discerning 
dimly the goal of the human spirit, but not, as anything personal 
to himself, the preliminary need for repentance, is for the poet the 
type of the ancient pagan world—like the Platonists, in the Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine, who saw only the goal of vision without 
knowing “the way that leadeth, not to behold only, but to dwell 
in the beatific country.”* Cato, transferred from the pages of 
Lucan to guard the shores of the Mountain of Purgation, 
becomes a type of those who died to kindle the love of liberty in the 


.world.5 The story of the conversion of Statius to Christianity 


may or may not have a historical basis; with psychological truth it 
represents the yearnings of the Hellenistic Roman society for a 
religion of the spirit—such as Statius himself had expressed in his 
description of the Altar of Mercy in the twelfth book of the 
Thebaid.® 

A striking instance of Dante’s reconstruction of a character of 
antiquity in the light of both Vergil and the Scriptures, is found in 
the redemption of Rhipeus through his love for justice: “ Tutto 
suo amor laggit pose a drittura—All his love on earth he set 
upon righteousness.”? In the second book of the Zneid, in the 
great story of the night of the fall of Troy, Dante found the unob- 
trusive figure of this Trojan warrior among those that gathered 
round the destined father of Rome in the moonlight, and read how, 
overwhelmed by the numbers of the Greeks, he fell by the altar of 
the goddess of wisdom, to live forever in two nobles lines of 
Vergilian praise: 


2 Inf. iv., 80, vii. 3, viii., 7; Purg. xxii, 67-72; Conv. iv., 26; Inf. ii., 13-27. 
*Inf. xxvi., 112-135; Conf. vii., 26. 5Purg. i., 71-75; Mon. ii., 5. 
*Purg. xxii., 64-91. ™Par, xx., 118-129. 
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Cadit et Rhipeus, iustissimus unus 
Qui fuit in Teucris et servantissimus equi. 


Dante must have perceived that this brief characterization was in 
harmony with the ideals of the Old and New Testaments alike; 
that here was one who, like David himself, had “‘ walked before the 
Lord in truth and justice and an upright heart;’’® a veritable citizen 
of Sion, like him described by the Psalmist ;'° one of those of whom 
St. Peter spoke: “ In very deed I perceive that God is not a respecter 
of persons; but in every nation, he that feareth Him, and worketh 
justice, is acceptable to Him.”14 Inevitably, it would have flashed 
into his mind that this love of righteousness had a source that was 
hidden from Vergil: that here was one of those many Gentiles to 
whom, according to Aquinas, “a revelation was made concerning 
Christ.” And, at the end, by dying for his country, he had fulfilled 
(as the pastoral letter of Cardinal Mercier recently reminded the 
world) the words of the Gospel: “ Greater love than this no man 
hath, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 1? 

The men and women of medieval times—from St. Benedict, 
the first man of the new age and the incarnation of the monastic 
ideal, to Guido da Montefeltro, mighty soldier and tortuous poli- 
tician of the latter years of the thirteenth century, who had passed 
into the world of spirits but a few months before the date of the 
vision—stand out from the poet’s cantos with an actuality, a power 
of delineation that Shakespeare himself does not surpass. So sure is 
Dante’s touch upon the everlasting and unchanging sources of human 
character and drama that Francesca da Rimini and Piccarda Donati, 
Fazio degli Uberti and Pier della Vigna, Count Ugolino, Buon- 
conte da Montefeltro and King Manfred, and many another, are 
brought as near to us as though they had lived yesterday. This is 
perhaps more generally felt in the great episodes of the Inferno 
and in the tender humanity of the Purgatorio; but even amidst the 
celestial music of the Paradiso, where the blessed have become 
“ sempiternal flames,” their glory does not for long separate them 
from us: “In your wondrous aspects there glows I know not what 
of the divine which transforms you from our old conceptions...... 
But now what thou tellest me aids me, so that to recognize is 
easier to me.”’!% No man or woman who finds a place in the 
Divina Commedia can ever become a mere name to us, whether we 


®Rhipeus also falls, the one most just man among the Trojans and the strictest 
observer of right” (neid ii., 426, 427). *3 Kings iii. 6. 
Psalm xiv. (Vulgate). “Acts x. 34, 35. “John xv. 13. “Par. iii. 58, 63. 
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meet them again in the annals of history or find no record of them 
save in the poem. If they still live in their volumes upon the 
shelves of our libraries, Dante has invested their books with the 
glow and glamour of personality. He, for instance, who has been 
in spirit with the poet in the Heaven of the Sun will turn to the 
works of Aquinas as to the writings of an intimate friend of his 
own. 
III. 


The poetic splendor of Dante’s art, the pregnant concision of 
his style, the perfect correspondence of thought with utterance, the 
mighty music at once lyrical and epical with its vast range of mod- 
ulation, was a new thing in medizval literature no less than his 
characterization. And, though the mind of man was “his haunt 
and the main region of his song,” the Divina Commedia is likewise 
a treasury of transcripts from external nature—objects and 
phenomena closely observed and recorded with a personal note. 
“Loa notte che le cose ci nasconde—The night that hides things 
from us.”24 Mr. Arthur Symons has finely said of similes like 
this that they have “a homely naturalness which sets us wondering 
afterwards how so simple a statement of fact can have turned into 
such great poetry.” The same keen critic remarks of Dante’s 
fidelity to nature that he almost invariably “gets the inevitable 
magic of a statement which is at once completely truthful and com- 
pletely beautiful.” The fireflies gleaming on an Italian hillside 
at nightfall after the long summer day, the shimmering of the 
sea at dawn, the startled doves leaving their pasture, the storm 
covering the scene of the lost battle at nightfall, the goats resting 
in the shade from the heat of the sun, the appearance of the stars 
at the first rise of evening, the song of the skylark, the flight of 
daws at the beginning of day:'5 the Sacred Poem is full of pas- 
sages of this kind, and this, too, is a part of Dante’s abiding power. 

Even when such natural images are not free from literary 
reminiscence, he has made them peculiarly his own. A remarkable 
instance is the last cited: the comparison of the motion of the con- 
templative saints on the Celestial Ladder to the flight of daws: 
“ And as, according to their natural habit, the daws together at the 
break of day bestir themselves to warm their chilled pinions; then 
some depart without returning, some turn again to whence they 
started, and others wheeling round abide: such fashion seemed to 


™% Par, xxiii., 3. 
Inf, xxvi. 25-30; Purg. i., 115-117, ii., 124-129, V., 115-123, XXvii., 76-81; 
Par. xiv., 70-72, XX., 73-75, XXi., 34-39. 
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me was here, in that glittering band that came together, as soon as it 
smote upon a certain stair.” 16 

Richard of St. Victor teaches that contemplation works in 
many ways in the soul, all of which we can see represented daily in 
the flight of birds. He enlarges, at considerable length, on these 
various modes in which birds move on the wing, and shows how 
each has its parallel in the motion of the understanding of the 
contemplative.’7 Dante modifies the image by his own observation 
of the natural habit of one particular species of bird, and—perhaps 
following St. Thomas who discusses and criticizes Richard’s 
theory’*—simplifies it by reducing all these different kinds of motion 
to three alone, according to the Neo-Platonic doctrine, elaborated 
by Dionysius, that the soul has three movements when it strives to 
unite itself with God. It is a miracle of Dante’s art that this is 
suggested and condensed into a few lines which, until we know 
the source of the conception, read like a simple transcript from 
nature—as indeed, at the same time, they obviously are. 

“T am one who, when love inspires me, note, and go giving 
utterance in the way that he dictates within.”2® Here lies another 
of the permanent elements of Dante’s power and influence. Love is 
the noblest and strongest passion of our souls, and men will ever 
turn to the poet of the Divina Commedia as the most inspired 
revealer of what Francis Thompson calls love’s “ possible divinities 
and celestial prophecies.” As long as chivalry holds any sway in 
the relations between men and women, the image of Beatrice will 
rule over hearts from “ the throne which her merits have assigned 
to her,”2° and Dante’s lyrical farewell to his transfigured Guide in 
the Empyrean Heaven will ever thrill the souls of all “ who have 
understanding of love.” Thus, an eternally significant human 
gloss is put upon the profound truth enunciated by the Schoolmen: 
“Love, by reason of its very nature, hath no limit to its increase, 
for it is a certain participation in the infinite love, which is the Holy 
Spirit.”24_ And when the poet attains that spiritual harmony which 
is the perfect assimilation of the powers of the soul with the Divine 
Will, the Divine Will Itself is revealed as universal, all pervading, 
and all moving love: “ L’amor che move il sole e l’altre stelle.” ?* 

To Catholics, Dante has a special significance as the sovereign 
singer of their faith. The poet’s son, Pietro Alighieri, styles him 


1° Par. xXi., 34-42. De Contemplatione, i., 5. 
% Summa Theologica, I1., ii., q. 180, a. 6 ad 3. 
%° Purg. xxiv., 52-54. Par, xxxi., 69. 


1% Summa Theologica, II., ii., q. 24, a. 7. Par. xxxiii., 145. 
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il mestro della fede, and declares that if the Faith were extin- 
guished, Dante would build it up again: “ Se fussi spenta, rifariala 
Dante.” Cardinal Manning wrote : “ The poem unites the book of 
Dogma and the book of Devotion, and is itself both Dogma and 
Devotion clothed in conceptions of intensity and beauty which have 
never been surpassed or equalled.” Let one example suffice. The 
santa orazione, the lyrical prayer to the Blessed Virgin on the lips 
of St. Bernard that opens the last canto of the Paradiso, gives 
supreme poetic utterance to the rapt meditations of generations of 
mystics, from St. John of Damascus to St. Bernard himself, Richard 
of St. Victor, and the poet’s own contemporaries, the two Mech- 
thilds in their Saxon cloister—rapt meditations contemplating in 
one form of human perfection the revelation of divine mercy and 
tenderness. The dogmatic teaching of the theologians, from Cyril 
of Alexandria at the Council of Ephesus to Aquinas and Bonaven- 
tura, here blend harmoniously with the fervor of popular unlearned 
devotion rising as spiritual incense from countless shrines. Dante 
is the representative of all upon whose behalf the Beloved Disciple 
“was chosen from upon the Cross for the great office;”?* but the 
prayer is no less that of the poet’s own soul, in which he is setting 
forth in flawless verse what love dictates within. 

Further, Dante is appealing with a new power, and is perhaps 
destined to exercise a wider influence, through that revival of the 
study of mysticism, which is so remarkable a tendency in religious 
thought at the present day—more particularly among religiously 
minded persons who are not Catholics. For the Divina Commedia 
is confessedly the record in poetry of the contact of the soul with 
the ultimate Reality, that anticipation of Eternity here and now, 
which is the essence of mystical experience. We know how, in the 
Letter to Can Grande, Dante unmistakably claims that he has been 
the recipient of some such ineffable experience, of which he feels 
himself unworthy, and which he professes himself unable adequately 
to relate. “ Invested with the variety of sacred veilings ” (to adopt 
a phrase from Dionysius), he is translating this experience into the 
figurative language and with the symbolical imagery that would 
render it intelligible to his contemporaries. Under the allegorical 
representation of the pilgrimage through the three realms of the 
immortale secolo,** it is easy to trace the stages recognized by the 
adepts of mystical theology: the awakening of the spiritual con- 
sciousness, or conversion; the threefold way of purgation, illumina- 
tion, and union, whereby the soul attains its goal. Students of this 


% Par, xxv., 113, 114. *Inf., ii, 14, 15- 
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aspect of the vision are still divided as to whether the subtly indi- 
cated mystical stages of Dante’s ascent in the Paradiso are more 
closely analogous with the grades of contemplation indicated by 
Richard of St. Victor, or the stages of illumination distinguished by 
St. Bonaventura in his Jtimerartum, by which “ the soul, as it were 
by steps or journeys, is disposed to pass to peace through excesses of 
Christian wisdom.” In either case, the poet is, at the most, adapt- 
ing the mystical psychology of his predecessors to interpret his own 
experience: 

Io, che al divino dall’umano, 

All’eterno dal tempo era venuto. 


“TI, who to the divine from the human, to the eternal from time was 
come.” 25 

Allegory ceases at the consummation of the vision. Once 
granted the Catholic conception of God, the Catholic doctrine of the 
fruition of the Divine Essence in the Beatific Vision, human lan- 
guage has never attained so nearly to its adequate utterance as in 
the closing canto of the Paradiso. But, since the means employed 
are primarily those of poetry, fantasia—“ imagination ”—must 
needs serve her mistress, the pure understanding, to the end. 
“ Allalta fantasia qui mancd possa—To my high phantasy here 
power failed.”?° This is that higher mystical imagination of which 
the Angelical Doctor speaks, when “ phantasms are formed in the 
imagination of man by divine aid, which express divine things 
better than do those which we receive naturally from the senses, 
as appears in prophetical visions.”?7 It does not imply that the 
Sacred Poem is what we should now call a “ work of imagination,” 
a poetical fiction. 


IV. 


The greatest poets are not merely supreme artists. They are 
those of whom Plato speaks as “ fathers and guides to us in matters 
of wisdom.” To such, in the bitterest of times, we should be able 
to turn, not for the simple zsthetic consolation of being transported 
from the consciousness of the present, but to be kept in touch with 
abiding realities and to receive hope for the future. 

There are burning lines in which Dante denounces “the evil 


Par. xxxi., 37, 38. The scansion of the first line is significant; io is two 
syllables and there is no elision of the che; thus emphasizing the personal char- 
acter of the experience, the poet’s wonder that it should be granted to him, and 
producing the slow movement, the solemn intonation of the verse. 

% Par, xxxili., 142. Summa Theologica, I., q. 12, a 13. 
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plant that overshadows all the Christian earth.”** It is tempting 
to apply this to contemporary militarism. Many passages of the 
Divina Commedia could be cited as bearing upon what is now 
happening before our eyes in Europe; but we approach Dante from 
too low a standpoint when we lay much stress upon such coinci- 
dences, striking though they unquestionably are. 

From the Stellar Heaven, Dante looks down upon the earth, 
Vaiuola che ci fa tanto ferocit: “ With my sight I turned back 
through all and each of the seven spheres, and saw this globe such 
that I smiled at its humbled semblance. And that counsel I ap- 
prove as best that holds it for least; and he who turns thought else- 
where may truly be called righteous...... The little threshing- 
floor, that makes us so fierce, all appeared to me from the hills to 
the estuaries, as I turned me with the eternal Twins.” 2° 

Similar representations of the insignificance of the earth in 
comparison with the rest of the universe are found in Cicero’s 
Dream of Scipio and in the Consolation of Philosophy of Boéthius. 
The contrast with Cicero is noteworthy. Scipio does not smile at 
the semblance of the earth, but is grieved to think how small a thing 
the mighty Roman Empire is: “ The globular bodies of the stars 
greatly exceeded the magnitude of the earth, and the earth itself 
now appeared to me so small that I grieved for our Empire by 
which we touch as it were a mere point of it.”° Boéthius, in a like 
strain of moralizing, is still possessed by the idea of Rome. Having 
shown the minute circumference of the earth compared with that of 
the heavens, of which earth only a very narrow area is inhabitable, 
he asks: ‘“‘ What size or magnificence can fame have, which is shut 
in by such close and narrow bounds? Can the fame of a Roman 
ever reach parts to which the name of Rome cannot come?” 
Neither the scope of the Roman Empire (though for him a sacred 
thing), nor the possible reach of his own fame (which he did not 
regard as of no account), was in Dante’s mind at that moment; he 
was concerned only with the relative value of the temporal and the 
eternal. 

Nevertheless, the temporal welfare of man is not in his eyes a 
matter to be disregarded. The association of the Roman idea with 
this terrestrial threshing-floor appears in another form in the De 
Monarchia. “ This is that mark upon which the guardian of the 
world, who is called the Roman Prince, should chiefly fix his mind, 


% Purg. XX., 43, 44. Par, xxii., 133-138, 151-153. 
De Re Publica, vi., 16. Cons. Phil., ii. pros. vii, 
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to wit, that on this threshing-floor of mortality life may be lived 
freely and in peace.” 5? For the goal of civilization as a whole, the 
realization of all the potentialities of the human mind in thought 
and in action, ¢an be attained in freedom and in peace alone** 

“ Universal peace is the best of those things which are ordained 
for our blessedness. Hence it is that to the shepherds there sounded 
from on high not riches, not pleasures, not honors, not length of 
life, not health, not strength, not beauty, but peace. For the celes- 
tial soldiery announce: ‘Glory to God in the highest, and, on earth, 
peace to men of good will” Hence, also, He Who was the salvation 
of man used the salutation: ‘Peace be with you.’ For it was meet 
that the supreme Saviour should utter the supreme salutation.” %4 

Liberty and peace! These two words are constantly on 
Dante’s lips. “ He goeth seeking liberty—Liberta va cercando ”— 
is the mystical passport of the Purgatorio.®® “And His will is our 
peace—E la sua volontate é nostra pace ”’—is the key to the Para- 
diso.2® “QO limitless life of love and of peace—O vita intera 
d'amore e di pace ”—is the poet’s cry in the celestial “ smile of the 
universe.” 87 “Thou hast drawn me from servitude to liberty— 
Tu m hai di servo tratto a libertate ””—floats upon the music of the 
Empyrean in his last address to Beatrice.** Liberty and peace are 
perfectly attainable only in the hereafter, when the soul has come 
from time to the eternal; but, in some degree, they can be antici- 
pated here and now; for man’s temporal felicity, blessedness of this 
life, is the first of the two ends for which he is ordained by Divine 
providence. 

To lead men to this goal was, in the poet’s political theory, the 
function of the “ Roman Prince.” That Holy Roman Empire, in 
which he so passionately believed, has passed away; fuit, et non est; 
but the ideal which it represented to his mind may still, in some sort, 
under the totally different conditions of the modern world, be ours. 
For, to Dante, the Empire that he thus idealized was essentially an 
international tribunal of arbitration, armed with power to enforce 
its impartial decisions for the temporal welfare, the liberty and 
peace, of the human race. 

There is a philosophy of which we are probably destined to 
hear more in the near future: the Messianism of the Poles. Its 
most famous exponent, Adam Mickiewicz, lays down as the first 
of its three cardinal points the “ necessity of a sacrifice:” ‘“ We 


2 Mon. iii., 16. 3 Mon. i., 3. * Mon. i., 4. % Purg. i., 71, 
* Par. iii., 85. ™ Par, xxvii., 8. % Par, xxxi., 85. 
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cannot begin any action, or any fruitful labor of thought, without 
a preliminary sacrifice.” Dante seems to strike the same note, 
when he makes the story of the Eagle, the “ sacrosanct sign ” of the 
Roman Empire, begin with the self-sacrifice of Pallas: “See how 
great virtue has made it worthy of reverence, and it began from 
the hour that Pallas died to give it sway.”*® And there is surely 
profound meaning in the fact that not only Euryalus and Nisus, 
who fell fighting for A£neas, but also the champions of the adverse 
party, Camilla and Turnus (the slayer of Pallas), are elsewhere 
enrolled by the poet in the same martyrology.*® In emphasizing 
that suffering, martiro, is the road to peace, he twice uses an almost 
identical phrase. Thus, the soul of Boéthius “from martyrdom ~ 
and from exile came unto this peace—da martiro e da esilio venne 
a questa pace.”** And Cacciaguida says of himself: “ E venni dal 
martiro a questa pace—And I came from martyrdom unto this 
peace.” #2 

Mariiro, whether voluntary or involuntary, is the badge of the 
nations at this moment. ‘‘O supreme God, Who on earth wast 
crucified for us, is it preparation, that in the abyss of Thy counsel 
Thou art making, for some good utterly severed from our percep- 
tion? ’’48 It may be that this period of anguish and suffering, the 
unparalleled sacrifice that is now being offered upon the battlefields 
of Europe, is the ordained prelude to some new era of peace and 
freedom in which Dante’s ideal will be realized—though in what 
form it is as yet impossible even dimly to foresee. Should this 
prove only an Utopian dream, we shall still have the words of the 
Church’s collect upon which to fall back: Da servis illam, quam 
mundus dare non potest, pacem. And, in the meanwhile, Dante’s 
own invocation at the sight of the “secure and joyous realm” of 
the Blessed will be ours too: “ O threefold Light, which glowing in 
a single star upon their sight dost so content them, look down upon 
our tempest here below :” 


O trina luce, che in unica stella 
Scintillando a lor vista si gli appaga, 
Guarda quaggit alla nostra procella.* 


® Par. vi., 34-36. “Inf., i, 106-108. “Par, x., 128, 129. 
“Par, xv., 148. “Purg., vi. 118, 119, 121-123. “Par. xxxi., 28-30._ 











LOUVAIN AND THE IRISH. 
BY MICHAEL EARLS, S.J. 


Gz the present gigantic war in Europe is, in the phrase 
iS Y now grown trite, making history, it is likewise at- 
aN tracting attention to many interesting pages of past 
ay history. Belgian towns and cities, for instance, al- 

ready somewhat known to tourists through the notes 
in Baedeker, have now become as familiar as street names to news- 
paper readers at the ends of the earth, since the history of places 
along the war roads from Liége to Louvain has furnished plentiful 
“copy ” for alert publicists in the Sunday journals. The affirma- 
tions and the subsequent denials about the present state of things 
leaves the judgment of readers confused; it is not possible to see 
through the battle smoke and the manufactured reports. But the 
records of former days happily remain outside of acrimonious dis- 
cussion, and retain their power to instruct and their charm to 
interest. 

One of the places that has afforded ample material for jour- 
nalistic “writeups” during the recent months, is the venerable 
academic city of Louvain. What are marks of war upon its 
features to-day we will not question here; let that await a more 
dispassionate time. Neither do we propose to survey the entire 
field of Louvain’s centuries. A leaf or two out of its great volume 
will be sufficient for the present, namely, the relations of some 
Irish students with this ancient Belgian town. 

The proposed retrospect is not far-fetched. Any tyro in 
history knows that countless Irishmen, both in times of peace and 
of war, have written their names on Belgium’s rolls of honor. To 
the schoolboy in the class of declamation, perhaps the glory won 
by the Irish Brigade at Ramillies and Fontenoy is preéminent; 
yet the fame of Irish valor upon these fields is far less estimable 
than the other glories of Irish achievement on Belgian 
soil. “Ireland sent the Faith to Belgium; and the Irish 
martyrs, Rombaut, Livin, and a host of others, strengthened that 
Faith with their blood. Ages rolled by; and when the sword was 
drawn against the Faith in Ireland, Belgium welcomed to her shores 
the persecuted Irish. The nobles were honored in the courts of her 
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rulers; the prelates found peace in her sanctuaries, and comfort 
in the palaces of her bishops. The Irish merchants made names 
for themselves in Flemish cities; and the soldiers were received 
into the service of the Archdukes of the Netherlands.’’? 

The same might truly be said of Ireland in relation to many 
other countries of the continent. Not to win a place in the sun, 
but in order to bring the light of learning to the rest of Europe, these 
’ men of heroic faith built their schools and monasteries and left an 
academic “ Irish street’ in nearly every city of Europe. To this 
Iona in the north and Bobbio in the south, and a hundred places 
between bear testimony. In later times, when Ireland was driven 
from her prominent position, she brought blessings to Spain in 
return for the hospitality afforded her; and when her warriors were 
received in France, Ireland was their generous comrade-in-arms. 
“ During the latter years of Louis XIV., there could not have been 
less, at any one time, than from twenty thousand to thirty thousand 
Irish in his armies, and during the entire century authentic docu- 
ments exist to prove that four hundred and fifty thousand natives 
of Ireland died in the service of France.’’? 

All this is perhaps a wide circle to draw for the purpose 
of reiterating a fragment of Irish history in its European relations ; 
yet although the facts may often have met the reader’s eye, many 
a reader still expresses incredulity—showing a neutral attitude, 
the genesis of which is easy to understand when it is remem- 
bered that England cut the cables from Ireland long ago. From the 
days of Edmund Spenser’s official lies to the time of Froude’s defa- 
mations, the English-speaking world has too often looked askance 
at Ireland, asking: “ What good can come out of Nazareth?” 
Occasionally conviction forces the alien pen to speak a true word, 
such as this from Swift: “I cannot but highly esteem those gentle- 
men of Ireland who, with all the disadvantages of being exiles and 
strangers, have been able to distinguish themselves in so many 
parts of Europe, I think, above all other nations.” 

But from this obvious digression, let us turn back to Belgium. 
Glorious as were the relations of Ireland with Europe generally 
in former centuries, we are assured that her record in Belgium was 
the most brilliant. ‘ There is no country in Europe with which the 
Irish have been more intimately connected than with Belgium. In 
every page of history, ecclesiastical as well as military, we may 


1J. P. Spelman, in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, vol. vii., 1888. 
2Justin H. McCarthy, quoted in Ireland and Her People, vol. xiv., p. 370. 
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read of our countrymen as distinguished for piety, bravery and 
learning.”* The space of a volume would be required to tell the - 
story of all this “piety, bravery and learning.” One only of its 
pages do we recite here; but before we mention some of the 
illustrious Irish names connected with old Louvain, let us re-read, 
in as brief a manner as possible, the foundation of this academic 
city. 

The University of Louvain had its origin in the age when the 
voice of the Church was listened to by all the nations of Europe. 
Religion and piety were strong, and learning was highly honored. 
To augment the splendor of Louvain, which was the capital of 
the Duchy of Brabant, Duke John petitioned: the Holy Father for 
a university, or studium generale; the Papal Bulls were granted on 
the ninth of December, 1425. By virtue of them, the dean and 
chapter of the Church of St. Peter, and the magistrates and Com- 
monality of Louvain, were authorized to open studia generalia 
in all the faculties, that of theology excepted. At the earnest peti- 
tion of Philip the Good, in 1431, Pope Eugenius IV. established 
the faculty of theology. The University was entirely unfettered ; 
for its Rector Magnificus (who, more than once, was an Irishman, 
as we Shall see), was chief magistrate in Louvain, having civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over students and citizens.* In 1609, in the 
reorganization of the University, the power of criminal jurisdic- 
tion was taken away from the Rector Magnificus and other privi- 
leges substituted. 

The fame of the University spread over Europe. Princes and 
nobles were inscribed on its registers; thousands of students from 
neighboring countries flocked thither, and took home with their 
learning the proud praise of their Alma Mater as florentissima 
academia Lovaniensis. Justus Lipsius, before whose famous ros- 
trum many illustrious students were counted, sang of Louvain as the 
Belgian Athens. 

Salvete Athene nostra, Athene Belgice 
O Fida Fides Artium, O Fructu bona, 
Lateque spargens lumen, et nomen tuum. 


In the official list of the old colleges which was published on 

the occasion of the Golden Jubilee in 1884, the names of forty- 

*Samuel Bindon, in his introduction to the historical works of Rt. Rev. Dr. 
French. 


*Valerius Andreas, in Fasti Academici, cap. v., sec. 1: “ Ut jurisdictio omni- 
modo, qua civilis qua criminalis, pertineret ad universitatem et rectorem ejusdem.” 
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four colleges are given. Three of these colleges were Irish: that of 
the Irish Franciscans, founded in 1609; the college of Irish Domin- 
icans, in 1659; and the “Collegium Pastorale Hibernorum” founded 
in 1626 by Eugene Matthews, Archbishop of Dublin. But many 
famous Irish names are to be found on the lists of other colleges as 
well, not only. as students, but as professors and presidents. From 
the Bax Manuscripts at Brussels and from the Fasti Academici, we 
may read a partial list of the distinguished places that Irishmen 
held in the old University. But the foregoing documents deal only 
with graduates; they do not record the hundreds of alumni who 
frequented Louvain before the nineteenth century. Thus, for in- 
stance, Daniel O’Connell, before he went to Douai, was a student at 
the College of the Holy Trinity; and, let us add, he probably began 
his oratorical studies there under an Irish professor of rhetoric, 
Thomas Flinn, of whom the Bax Manuscripts speak as follows: 
“Thomas Flinn, of Lismore, an Irishman. In the year 1783 he 
obtained the first place in rhetoric in the College of the Holy Trinity 
at Louvain. After taking his degree of Master of Arts he entered 
theology. On the sixteenth of May in 1791, he was elected pro- 
fessor of syntax in the aforesaid college, and put upon the council 
of the faculty. Afterwards on the resignation of Professor 
O’Hearn, he was appointed professor of rhetoric.” 

In these lists of distinguished graduates, we find over thirty 
Irish bishops and over two hundred graduates from nearly every 
diocese in Ireland, who won high honors at Louvain.® They also 
furnish us with the names of nearly three hundred priests whom 
Belgium sent over to Ireland during the penal times. 

It would be impossible in the limits of a short paper to mention 
even the names of these illustrious Irishmen at Louvain; a few 
of the honor men out of hundreds will suffice to confirm the claim 
that Irish exiles, when deprived of educational facilities in their 
native land, maintained the scholarly reputation of their race at 
Louvain. As early as the second half of the sixteenth century, 
the illustrious catalogue of Irish graduates begins. The first in 
point of time to receive the sanction of the Doctor’s cap and ring 
was Dermod O’Hurley, afterwards the martyred Archbishop of 
Armagh, who took his degree in arts in 1551. In the same year, 
Richard Creagh of Limerick graduated, and he, too, became Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. Yet another Archbishop of this famous see 
came from Louvain in the person of Peter Lombard of Waterford. 


5Joseph P. Spelman, in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, vol. vii., 1888. 
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After his early studies in Ireland, Lombard went to Oxford, 
and later became professor of theology at Louvain, and attracted 
great attention by his extensive learning. In 1601, while he was in 
Rome, Clement VIII. appointed him Archbishop of Armagh. At 
Rome he wrote De Regno Hibernorum Sanctorum Insula Commen- 
tarius, which was first published at Louvain in 1632. The edition 
of this work, to which Cardinal Moran added a preface, was pub- 
lished in Dublin in 1868, and therein we may learn of what heroic 
mould these Waterford ecclesiastics were. A fellow-student of 
Lombard in Louvain was Nicholas Quemerford, and of him and 
others the Lord President of Munster, Sir William Drury, com- 
plains that “ the Catholic cause was mainly supported by the students 
of Waterford educated at Louvain, by whom, and by some others 
aforesaid, the proud and undutiful inhabitants of the town are 
cankered in Popery and are slandering the Gospel publicly.” The 
zeal of these Irishmen from Louvain is, in the judgment of this 
pious Protestant officer, “ shameful in a reformed city.” 

Peter Lombard was one of the distinguished Irish students to 
win the high honor of Primus in schola Artium, an honor indeed 
when we consider the method of conferring it, and the merit 
required to win it. To select the student, a general concursus 
of the faculty of arts was held each year. Nine students were 
chosen from each of the four following colleges, Castri, Porci, 
Falconis, and Lilii. Two professors from these colleges examined 
the candidates; and on the third Sunday of October made known 
their judgments. The announcement of the Primus was regarded 
as a great honor to the recipient, as well as to his college, his native 
country, and his friends. Receptions and fétes were held at Lou- 
vain, and likewise, as the chroniclers of the time tell us, in the 
native place of the honor man. Ireland was not in a way to cele- 
brate the glorious record of her successful children; for, as the 
commentator adds, “ Our country in those penal days had to remit 
one-half the rejoicing, as their native land was bowed down with 
sorrow and resting in blood.” 

Among the other names that stand accredited with this great 
academic honor of Primus was John Shinnick of Cork, who took his 
degree at Louvain in 1625. In his class of competitors were two 
hundred and thirty-six Masters of Arts. A note from the Bax 
Manuscripts about John Shinnick will serve to describe a state of 


*From 1428 to 1797 this preéminent mark of excellence was accorded only to 
three hundred and thirty-nine alumni, 
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society which existed in Ireland in the seventeenth century, when 
even amid the hardships of persecution, zeal for learning was still 
vigorous.” “ John Shinnick began his classical studies in his native 
city of Cork. In a short time he made such progress therein that 
not only his masters and fellow-students, but also the magnates 
of the whole Province of Munster turned their eyes towards him 
on account of his great talents, and, according to the custom of 
the country, wished to take possession of the boy, that he might 
live in their sight; so that three of the most ancient and illustrious 
families of Munster fought with the sword for his residence among 
them; which aforesaid quarrel caused his parents to send him to 
Louvain, although otherwise they could conveniently educate him 
at home. Thus, in his early youth, for the sake of the Catholic 
Faith, he was exiled from his country and his kindred, and inflamed 
with a love for knowledge and virtue he came, as it were from the 
Ultima Thule, to the University of Louvain.” 

The early promise given by young Shinnick in intellectual 
achievements was richly fulfilled in later years. He pursued his 
studies at Louvain with marked success. Step by step he went on 
gaining academic successes as a teacher and regent. But his greatest 
honor came in February, 1643, when he was elected Rector Mag- 
nificus of the University. He was reélected in August, 1660. 
Theological controversy was vigorous in Louvain during Dr. Shin- 
nick’s rectorship. The great question De Auzillis exercised the 
master minds of the University. Cornelius Jansenius was one who 
tried his hand at the controversy, and in 1640 appeared from the 
press his work: Cornelii Jansenii Episcopi Iprensis Augustinus. 
As Rector Magnificus, Dr. Shinnick took a leading part in the great 
debate. Eleven publications bear his name; and while the reader 
may doubt his orthodoxy, knowing that the Congregation of the 
Index condemned some of his writings, yet Shinnick never wavered 
in his devotion and obedience to the Holy See. He died in May, 
1666, at the College of the Holy Ghost, of which he had been 
president for twenty-five years. Though his scholarly life had 
been passed for the most part at Louvain, he did not forget his 
“dear old Ireland.” One indication of his affection for his native 
land may be observed in the terms of his will, which treat of 
the recipients of the bourses which he founded. These were to be 
first, the students of his family; then, in lieu of kinsmen, the 


*Bax Manuscripts 22181, Bibliothéque Royale, Brussels, cited by Spelman, ibid., 
P. 733. 
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bourses were to go to the natives of the County of Cork, then of the 
Province of Munster, then to the distinguished Irish students with- 
out reference to the locality of their birth and finally to other 
distinguished students, preferably those of Louvain, Bruges, and 
Turnhout. An elaborate epitaph marks his grave before the altar 
in St. Peter’s, recording among other illustrious praises of him that 
he was “ gentis sue grande decus.” 

Another Irishman who attained the supreme honor of being 
Rector Magnificus of Louvain was Thomas Stapleton of Cashel. 
He took his degree in 1659, and proceeded to win other honors, 
especially in his connection with the College of Luxemburg, until 
the highest honor of all in the gift of the University was accorded 
-tohim. “And to-day the traveler may see the portraits of Stapleton 
and Lombard amidst the portraits of the illustrious sons of their 
Alma Mater in the University halls.” 

If nothing else could be said of Ireland’s achievements at 
Louvain, surely the fact of having two of her exile sons during 
the harassing times of the seventeenth century appointed to the 
highest position in Louvain would be glory enough. Yet Ireland 
gave hundreds of others to the work at Louvain, men who won 
distinction there, and were lavishly honored by their Alma Mater. 
As presidents of the various colleges, as lecturers in the arts and 
sciences, as zealous missionaries who went to the perilous parts of 
the British Isles, these Irishmen of Louvain won the halo of honor 
for their names. They were cognizant of the scholarly traditions 
of their ancestors, of the monastic schools and the great abodes of 
learning that once adorned their native land, of Bangor, Clonenach, 
Glendalough, Mungret and Iniscaltra, Tuam and Clonmacnoise, 
schools that numbered their students by the thousand, hundreds 
drawing from the continent, schools where the learning and sanctity 
flourished, that won for Ireland the great name of “ Island of Saints 
and Scholars.” And we of these later centuries are entitled to 
remember, when we are invited to pity the devastation that war has 
made in Belgium, that Ireland once had schools and monasteries 
older than Louvain, more valiant than Liége, and more brilliant 
than Brussels, and that little commiseration has been sought for 
them in the pages of English history. Countries upon the continent 
have borne witness to the scholarly zeal of these great Irish apostles. 
Spain and France and Italy might write of them a passage similar 
to this from the learned Kessel in his summary of the achievements 
of the Irish in the German provinces. “ Every province in Ger- 
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many proclaims this race as benefactor. Austria celebrates St. 
Colman, St. Vigilius, St. Modestus, and others. To whom but to 
the ancient Irish was due the famous ‘Schottenkloster’ of Vienna? 
Salsburg, Ratisbon, and all Bavaria honor St. Vigilius as their 
apostle...... Burgundy, Alsace, Helvetia, Suevia with one voice 
proclaim the glory of Columbanus, Gall, Fridolin, Arbogast, Flor- 
entius, Trudpert. Who were the founders of the monasteries of 
St. Thomas at Strasburg, and of St. Nicholas at Memmingen, but 
these same Irish?...... The Saxons and the tribes of northern 
Germany are indebted to them to an extent which may be judged 
by the fact that the first ten bishops who occupied the See of Ver- 
dun belonged to that race.” 

Likewise, as we have recorded in a brief manner, Louvain has 
always held in affectionate memory the names of the illustrious 
Irishmen who honored her schools, especially in the seventeenth 
century. The Fasti Academici and the Bax Manuscripts have their 
names in great numbers; yet even on the admission of these 
sources, only a partial list of the Irish students is given. “Would 
that it were allowed,” writes David Rothe in his Analecta, “to 
collect all of them into one, so that, as if from shipwreck, some, at 
least, of these lists might be preserved for posterity. But many of 
them have perished; many are hidden away in old libraries, and 
if they could be brought to light, they would show how wonderful 
was Ireland.” 

A grateful memory is one of the precious characteristics of 
an Irishman. And the little army of exiles who received hospi- 
tality in Louvain during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
gave of their generosity to the support of their Alma Mater ; whether 
they remained there to fill places of distinction, or went back to 
labor in their own perilous Ireland, they kept a devoted affection 
for Louvain. Let the words of Richard Creagh speak for them. 
He took his degree at Louvain in 1551, and was appointed later 
Archbishop of Armagh. Being sent to the tower of London as 
a prisoner, he was asked “ what he would have done if he had been 
received Archbishop of Armagh, he said he would have lived there 
quietly. Being asked what he would have done if he had been 
refused, he answered that he would have gone back to Louvain to 
his track again, as being discharged of his obedience.” 





A CANADIAN PASTORAL. 


BY MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY. J 





ase] N summer an excursion boat, leaving the city of 

yi Detroit, crosses the pearly Lake of Ste. Claire and, 

entering a shallow river of Ontario, bears slowly up 

the stream, as though loath to hasten through the 

charming pastoral scenes that arise before it in 

tranquil succession. Once a day the little steamer goes up and 

down the river, taking several hours to make the trip between the 

rapidly-growing metropolis of our Middle West and the elm-shaded 

Canadian town of Chatham, drowsy now but seething with pent-up 

energy fifty years ago, when it served as a station of the under- 

ground railroad for refugee slaves from Virginia and Kentucky. 

During the voyage, the steamer encounters no other craft, save 

an occasional punt or canoe, upon the bright waters that meander 

through the meadows, like a procession of fairies sportively thread- 

ing a maze. The excursionist, being out for a holiday, resigns 

himself to the long trip, and improves the abundant leisure by 

lapsing either into slumber or day-dreams. For the first time, per- | 

haps, he realizes that a flat country may be beautiful. Willows bend 

over the current as if to catch the reflection of their own supple 

grace; whitewashed farmhouses and unpainted barns, silver-hued 

from age, come into view at intervals; cattle feast in the green 

pastures. Rarely is a laborer to be seen in the fields, yet they have 
been well cultivated and give promise of a generous harvest. 

About half-way up the river two especial, adjoining farms 
extend from the water’s edge into the heart of the prairie. Two | 
summers ago the upper farm, like the majority of the holdings in 
the vicinity, was not well kept, yet like them, too, the dilapidated 
appearance of the buildings was more indicative of content with the . 





old order of things than that the owner lacked the means to improve 
them. Here lived Monique Bernoit, a French-Canadian demoiselle, 
no longer young but still good-looking and vivacious. At the death 
of her father, old Jacques Bernoit, who had been long a widower, 
Monique, his only surviving child, had entered into possession of 
the estate, and here she had remained, alone, save for the elderly 
couple, Jean and Frangoise, her faithful servants for many years. 
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Jean still managed to work the land, with hired help, in midsummer, 
and Francoise attended to the ménage, with considerable assistance 
from her mistress. 

John Hackett, the owner of the adjacent farm, was a stalwart 
Irishman in the prime of life, who had recently bought the place 
with the avowed intention of improving it. The inhabitants 
laughed at his folly. 

“The soil ees well enough,” they said, “and as long as the 
old sheds hold together where ees the good of spending on them the 
money that ees so hard to get? Bettair put eet by for the day of 
want; even to a man who has no.one to care for but heemself, 
such a day may come.” 

Nevertheless, Hackett persisted in his plan. 

“Tf only a fool would patch up these things, then I’m that 
fool,” he declared. “Although I’m not married, I want my home 
comfortable; or rather, since I’m not married I have a fair chance 
to have my home comfortable, for are not peace and quietness 
better than a scolding wife? ” 

Early in the spring, before plowing time, he busied himself in 
repairing his fences, all save the one that divided his orchard from 
the property of Mademoiselle Bernoit. Old Jean had happened to 
remark to him that when Mam’selle Monique was a jeune fille 
she loved to romp in the orchard with the young people of the 
Ladue family. It was from Michel Ladue that Hackett had bought 
the farm. 

The Irishman did not fancy Mademoiselle Monique. 

“Her smart, quick way is a sign she has a temper,” he solilo- 
quized one day, as he watched her from the door of his barn, while 
she fed the ducks and chickens in her poultry yard. “I’ve never 
taken to these little dark women and,” he laughed good-humoredly, 
“as she has shown no neighborliness toward me, we are like to 
remain civil and strange. Still, it would be ill-mannered of me 
to mend the gap in the boundary fence, even though her hens do 
bother me a deal. Maybe at times she would like to sit under the 
shade of the orchard trees now. My old mother, God rest her soul, 
set great store by what she was used to when she was a slip of a 
girl, and, no doubt, women are much the same in their notions.” 

Had John Hackett taken a more practical view of the matter, 
there might never have been the trouble about the little pig. Ah, 
the little pig is the true hero of this story. To whom did he belong? 
That is the whole question. 
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On a certain afternoon, as Mademoiselle Monique was passing 
down her boundary field, she saw him scamper across the sward, 
through the gap in the fence, and into the Irishman’s orchard, 
and begin a search for windfalls in the long grass. 

“Venez ict, petit cochon! Venez ici!” called Monique, giving 
chase to the runaway without a thought that she, herself, was 
wandering beyond her own preserves. ‘‘ Shoo, shoo, stupide leetler 
beast.” 

Extending her skirts with both hands, to form a barrier against 
his further escape, she danced lightly to and fro, repeating, as 
though the cry possessed the same charm to drive him homeward 
as it had for her pullets and the big rooster, “ Shoo! Shoo!” 

The greater her exertions, however, the more determined 
seemed his pigship to make for the barnyard of her neighbor. He 
fought valiantly for and won his liberty. 

Mademoiselle had pursued him almost to the end of the 
orchard, when she suddenly became aware that someone was coming 
to her aid. A tall figure stood in the path of the errant animal, 
a strong hand swooped down and made him prisoner. The next 
moment, Monique stopped, flushed with the unwonted exercise, 
short of breath, and speechless from mortification. She had almost 
rushed into the arms of the neighbor toward whom she had, until 
now, thought proper to assume an air of hauteur, as if to say, “I 
hold my lands by inheritance; you are a stranger who owe your 
position here to the power of the vulgar dollar.” Never had she 
entered the orchard since his occupancy of the farm, and now both 
she and the little pig were caught trespassing. A quick glance 
showed her that the Irishman was not only sturdy of frame, but 
that he had what his own country-people would call, “a good open 
countenance.” His reddish-brown hair and beard were lightly 
touched with gray—but an almost boyish color glowed in his cheeks, 
and his blue eyes unmistakably twinkled with mirth. 

“ Ma foi, he is not ill-looking. I like that bright hair and 
those fresh complexions,” she thought. “ Mais, vraiment, the man 
dares to laugh at me!” 

“ Though she’s sallow, she has a fine pair of eyes in her head 
and her hair has a pretty wave to it,” said Hackett to himself. 
Then he added aloud, as he held toward her the struggling and 
squealing truant, “ He is a spry fellow, ma’am, and complimented 
I am by your interest in my little pig.” 

Mademoiselle Monique had extended her arms to receive the 
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fugitive with much the same eagerness that a lady of fashion would 
have accepted an Airedale terrier of irreproachable pedigree. At 
the remark of her neighbor she hesitated a second; then she 
seized and held fast the wriggling animal, as she exclaimed with 
spirit : 

“My intairest in your leetler peeg! Pardon, m’sieur, eet ees 
my leetler peeg. I know nottings consairning peegs of yours.” 

The Irishman laughed good-naturedly. 

““ Mademeeselle,” he said, doffing his wide-brimmed straw hat, 
“ shure it is your little pig, if you will accept it.” 

“ Chut, m’sieur, I care not to receive as a present that which is 
already mine,” returned Monique with a graceful, if satirical, polite- 
ness. 

The blue eyes cbuld flash too. 

“Oh, very well, ma’am,” said their owner, a trifle stiffly, “if 
you won't take him, I won’t give him to you.” 

“ But I will take heem, because he ees mine,” she declared with 
a fine assumption of dignity. 

“T would fain not argue with a woman, but the little pig 
belongs to me,” answered John Hackett firmly. “ Only yesterday 
I bought him from Jacques Cicotte, a habitant up the river. You 
know his farm, I suppose? ” 

“Yes, I know,” admitted Monique. “Since you say so, of 
course, m’sieur, I believe you bought a leetler peeg. What has 
become of eet ees not my affair. But this is my leetler peeg. Eet 
run away. I find eet here; can there be anything more plain? ” 

For answer he threw back his head and laughed again. 

“Was evair a man si béte,’ repeated Mademoiselle Monique 
under her breath. 

Instead of continuing the argument that day, however, she 
wheeled around. and ran home, with the little pig clasped close in 
her embrace. Her heart was filled with trepidation lest the Irish- 
man would stride after her and take, perforce, the squirming object 
of their dispute. As a matter of fact, he made no attempt to 
assert his claim further, but plucking a spear of timothy, drew it 
‘through his hand, as he looked thoughtfully after her. 

“ She is like a bird with its feathers ruffled, and her scolding is 
like the chatter of a bird too,” he mused, “ but if she won’t take 
the little pig as a gift, I'll not yield it up to her at all.” 

Triumphant and happy, Monique reached her own barnyard. 

At the beginning of the season there had been four little pigs 
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in the Bernoit pen. Two had been sold; the third had been 
“adopted” by a family of ne’er-do-wells, and mademoiselle, 
because of their poverty, while rebuking their excess of philan- 
thropic zeal, had formally renounced, in their favor, all right and 
title to this estrayed property; the fourth little pig had openly run 
away. Congratulating herself upon her recovery of the truant, 
mademoiselle now jubilantly restored him to the care of his natural 
guardian, and the old sow received him with demonstrations of 
delight. Was there ever more conclusive proof of ownership? 


During the summer evenings, Jean and Frangoise kept each 
other company on the back porch of the Bernoit house, while Made- 
moiselle Monique sat alone on the gallery of her solitary home and 
thought of other summers, when the place reéchoed with the voices 
of youthful merry-makers; of the soft twilights; and of a certain 
trysting tree in the neighboring orchard. But, ah, these memories 
had to do with a period long past. On the evening following her 
capture of her recreant property, she was engrossed by other reflec- 
tions. 

“ The leetler peeg is mine, certainement,”’ she ejaculated. “I 
must to this M’sieur Hackett speak more about eet, to-morrow.” 

The next day, when she saw her neighbor going through the 
orchard, she hastened out from her kitchen and, leaning over the 
broken fence, called to him. He came at once to where she stood, 
and listened attentively while, with naive persistence, she strove to 
make him view the matter in what she considered its proper light. 
The discussion was prolonged for more than half an hour but— 

“Bah! What a stubborn man,” Monique mentally exclaimed. 
For ce monsieur was of the same opinion still. 

“ Mademeeselle,” said -he with a conciliatory bow, “ you are 
welcome to the loan of anything I possess, but I do not care to have 
my little pig ‘adopted.’ ” 

Ignoring the gleam of mischief in his blue eyes, Monique 
tossed her head and flushed with indignation. 

“ Monsieur,” she cried hotly, “this very day shall Jean begin 
to build up the gap in the fence.” 

Old Jean spent at the task every hour he could spare from the 
farm work, and in few days the repairs were completed. 

But the little pig could have undermined a stone wall. Made- 
moiselle lamented that his loyalty to ancestral acres was not proof 
against the temptation of the luscious windfalls of the adjoining 
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orchard. Her neighbor maintained that every living creature, if 
left free, will return to its home. 

All during the summer, the little pig continued to run away 
from mademoiselle, and mademoiselle continued to send Jean or 
Frangoise for him, and to protest to ce Monsieur Hackett that she 
only claimed her property. At last, one beautiful September morn- 
ing, the Irishman said to her. “ It is time, ma’am, this quarrel was 
settled. What do you say to driving with me up to the Cicotte 
farm, or, better still, suppose we go down to the River Church 
to see Father Bonaventure? Shall we let him decide who owns the 
little pig? ” 

“ The lower road will be bettair for the wheels of your wagon- 
ette than the rough route up the céte,” replied Mademoiselle Moni- 
que amiably, “and I shall be satisfied if Father Bon says the leetler 
peeg belongs to me.” 

Hackett tacitly commended her thoughtfulness with regard to 
the wagonette, although the suspicion lurked in his mind that she 
did not wish to face the Cicotte testimony with regard to a certain 
bill of sale. 

They set off in good spirits, even with a degree of gayety, and 
the little pig, now fast out-growing the diminutive, went with them, 
securely tied in the box at the back of the vehicle. 

John Hackett’s turnout was the handsomest in the vicinity, and 
John Hackett was a personable man, as Monique was forced to 
acknowledge to herself. 

“ There’s a trimness about the mademeeselle that is most pleas- 
ing to the eye and her company is mighty enlivening,” thought the 
Irishman. “She is a conscientious woman, too, except in the 
matter of the little pig, and good to the poor. Moreover, old Jean 
says she is the best cook and housekeeper in these parts. What a 
pity she has such an obstinate disposition.” 

The spire of the River Church seems, from a distance, to rise 
out of the river itself, like the mystic arm that held aloft from the 
deep waters of the mere the jeweled hilt of Excalibar. The small 
gray-brick, ivy-grown edifice is, in fact, built at a point where the 
meadows jut out into the current. Beside it stands a very humble 
rectory that is scarce more than a shelter from the weather, like 
the old gray coat of the incumbent. All around these two isolated 
structures extends the low plain, with only a clump of trees, here 
and there, and not a house in sight. A stranger marvels that a 
church was built in such a spot. Nevertheless, the location is re- 
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garded as central, since the farmers, from miles around, come 
hither with their families, either by way of the river in punts, or by 
the road, driving in their old-time habitant charettes. 

Father Bonaventure or, as he is affectionately called, “ Father 
Bon,” is a white-haired, thickset, ruddy, and genial French-Cana- 
dian from Montreal, who for twenty years has been pastor of the 
River Church. With devotedness and piety he possesses a keen 
sense of humor. 

“The top of the morning to your Reverence,” cried Hackett 
as, accompanied by Mademoiselle Bernoit, he entered the small 
parlor of the rectory. 

“ Bon jour, M’sieur le Curé,’ murmured Monique, an unac- 
customed diffidence stealing over her. 

“ Bon jour, my frien’s, I beg you to be seated,” courteously 
responded the Curé, who had been acquainted with Monique from 
her childhood. 

“Your Reverence, the lady and I are after having a bit of a 
dispute, and we have agreed to let you decide it,” began Hackett. 
“Ts it not so, mademeeselle? ” 

“Yes. That ees, if Father Bon says the leetler peeg ees 
mine,” repeated Monique with recovered equanimity. 

“ Mademeeselle, will you state the case,” continued the Irish- 
man chivalrously. 

Father Bon drew down his features to a sympathetic gravity 
and prepared to listen. 

Monique eagerly gathered her forces. 

“ Monsieur le Curé, I had four leetler peegs,” she explained 
volubly. “Two I have sold; the third he have been sto— 
‘adopted’ by a family that Jean calls the ne’er-do-wells, in the 
lane; the fourth I have find in the orchard of my neighbor, here, 
and I bring heem home, for he ees mine.” 

At this point Hackett interposed, glancing respectfully at the 
lady, but speaking with firmness: 

“Your Reverence, the little pig belongs to me. I bought him 
at the Cicotte farm. Mademeeselle’s fourth little pig has simply 
disappeared. No doubt it met its destiny long ago.” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” protested Monique in tones of mingled 
grief and scorn. 

“ With all apologies to the lady for standing out against her, 
I will show your Reverence that the subject of our contention 
belongs to me,” persisted Hackett. 
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Thereupon, he brought in the little pig and set it on the floor. 
He called the lively animal by name and it ran to him. For a 
quarter of an hour he amused Father Bon, and even Monique, with 
its antics and the tricks in which he had cleverly trained it. 

“ Nevair did I behold a peeg with tant d’esprit,’ exclaimed 
Monique. Nevertheless, she would not relinquish her claim. 

“ Mademoiselle—monsieur,” said the Curé, “listen to my 
decision. The pig shall be killed, roasted, and equally divided be- 
tween you.” 

But this decree did hot meet the approval of either party. 

“The leetler peeg he ees not yet quite fat enough to eat,” 
faltered Monique beginning to weep. 

“ T see no other way to settle the quarrel,” cried Father Bon in 
desperation. 

“There may still be a means of arranging it,” suggested 
Hackett. 

“ Mais comment? How pray?” asked mademoiselle. 

“T am thinking that mademoiselle and I might own it to- 
gether,” spoke up Hackett boldly. ‘Now if we were to get 
married—” 

“ What foolishness,” interrupted Monique. 

Father Bon glanced at her sharply. ‘‘ Why was she still Made- 
moiselle Bernoit? Ah, yes,” he said to himself, “I recall a youth- 
ful love affair wherein a worthless son of old Ladue played the part 
of hero. For the sake of a faithless lover she has rejected other 
offers. Now here is a fine fellow who would make her a good 
husband. She is a capable, cheery, little woman, with a flash of 
spirit that would keep his life from being monotonous. Such an 
arrangement would be excellent for both of them. But does the 
Irishman really mean what he has just said?” . 

“Monsieur, you should not jest on the topic of marriage. 
Those who have tried it say it is by no means a joke,” hazarded 
Father Bon, tentatively. 

“T have no thought of jest at all, your Reverence,” Hackett 
acknowledged, in no way abashed. “Shure, I may as well 
admit it, mademeeselle ran away with my heart when she ran 
away with the little pig. In short, I may say she sto—er, 
ahem—adopted it.” 

Monique lowered her gaze, and the wave of rosy color that 
overspread her face made her look years younger. 

“Dry your pretty eyes, mademeeselle, and say you will marry 
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me,” he went on. “ Grant me this, alanna, and I'll not gainsay you 
in anything else.” 

Monique looked up at him through her tears but made no reply. 

“ Say you will marry me, mademeeselle, darlin’,” he whispered. 

A smile, arch as a girl’s, played about her lips. 

“Yes,” she stammered very low, “I will marry you—to save 
the life of the leetler peeg.” 

“Then marry us now, your Reverence,” pleaded the impatient 
suitor. 

“ But the banns and the license? ” objected their kindly referee. 

“ No—no, I could not be married so—suddain,” protested 
mademoiselle. ‘‘ Eet must be with the usual ceremonies, also 
with the music, the flowers, the long-trained gown and the 
veil. Yes.” 

Monique had not outlived her youth after all. She never 
doubted the suitableness in her case of these latter accessories. 

“ Oh, well, since the matter is settled, I am as happy as—as the 
little pig,” said Hackett resignedly. 

A few weeks later, the marriage took place at the River 
Church, and was followed by a féte at the Bernoit farm. 

“ What about the little pig? ” inquired Father Bon when, after 
the festivities, he again congratulated the bride and bridegroom. 

“ Ah, the leetler peeg,”’ sighed Monique contentedly. “ He 
did not at our wedding feast appear, because, Pére, we have decided 
to give heem to you.” 

“ Mais non,’ answered the disinterested Curé, “ madame, as 
a thanks offering for the fortunate culmination of the romance 
with which he had so much to do, I think he ought to be given to 
the poor.” 

“ All right, your Reverence,” cried Hackett gaily, “then the 
ne’er-do-wells of the lane will do well this time, for they are like 
to get this little pig, too, in the end, and joy be after him, which 
is but another way of saying ‘may he nevermore be a subject of 
dispute between Monique and myself.’ ” 






































IN MEMORIAM—ROBERT HUGH BENSON. 


(Died October 19, 1914.) 
BY J. CORSON MILLER. 


O’er Hare Street House the autumn sky 
Cups beauty to the brim; 

Night weaves a tender witchery 
Of dreams for him. 


The South Wind weeps from sea to sea, 
And the violets mourn on the mere, 
For a noble Knight of Chivalry 
Once tarried here. 


The young moon views with saddened eye 
These paths that knew his feet, 

Where lips were wont to bid good-bye 
And hands to meet. 


Ay, many a spring shall bloom again, 
And many a summer’s rose, 

No more shall this true knight greet men, 
Or friends or foes. 


Faithful, his chapel-tapers flame, 
Christ still smiles from above, 

The very hush cries out his name, 
For such is love! 


Yet now a picture crowds mine eyes— 
(How soft yon meadows sleep! 

Only the stars—bright mysteries— 
Old vigils keep.) 


Ah, see! Christ stretches forth His hand 
A Maiden-Knight to bring 
Unto His own—His promised land, 
For visioning. 
* * * * 
The world has lost proud Chiefs of State, 
Famed Heroes of the Sword— 
This Hero fought—hence doubly great— 
For Christ, the Lord! 














KIKUYU: THE NEW SITUATION. 
BY A. H. NANKIVELL. 


eo HE outbreak of war in the summer of 1914, with all 
: bi the appalling evils which have followed in its train, 
at least brought to England peace at home and 
hushed the storm of party strife. In her political 
life a state of extreme tension gave way to that 
generous rivalry in the service of country; and in a somewhat sim- 
ilar way her interminable religious dissensions were for very shame 
hushed into silence. On the very eve of the outbreak of hostilities, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had announced that he was about to 
issue his decision in the controversy which had arisen out of the 
Missionary Conference at Kikuyu. He had referred the matter to 
a Consultative Body consisting of fourteen bishops, which was 
constituted by the last Lambeth Conference for dealing with such 
questions as might arise affecting the whole Anglican Communion 
in the intervals between these decennial Conferences, and this 
Committee had held its sittings on the last five days of July. Its 
report was signed by eleven members of the Committee, headed 
by the Archbishop of York, for the Archbishop of Canterbury 
naturally did not sign a document addressed to himself, and the 
Bishops of St. Alban’s and Sydney were absent. The High Church 
Party were poorly represented, but it may be noted that Dr. Talbot, 
Bishop of Winchester, was among the signatories. However, 
the report was not made public, and the promised decision never 
appeared, and no demand was made that it should. It was felt 
that the status quo ought to be preserved for the period of the 
war. 

Whether under any circumstances the truce could have lasted 
so long it is difficult to say. The Archbishop wished it to be under- 
stood that the postponement was only due to the “ceaseless and 
exacting ’’ demands upon his time that the war entailed. At any 
rate it was not till the Bishop of Hereford had appointed a leading 
Modernist to a Cathedral Canonry, and the Bishop of Zanzibar 
had accepted the challenge by placing on record his emphatic 
protest, and declaring that “so long as the ground of our complaint 
set forth above remains, there can be...... no communion in 
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Sacred Things between ourselves and the Right Reverend Jolin, 
Lord Bishop of Hereford,” that the Archbishop bethought him 
of his peculiar relations to the Bishops of Uganda and Zanzibar, 
who are not in any province, and of whom he is “‘ Metropolitan or 
quasi-Metropolitan.” Then like a flash Jove’s arm was bared, 
and the thunderbolt was hurled. 

The questions raised at Kikuyu were eight in number, and it 
may be convenient to state them here. I have used the term 
“ Nonconformist ” to designate the Non-Anglican Protestant. It 
is not quite satisfactory, but the alternatives are not any better. 

1. May Anglicans preach in Nonconformist chapels? 

2. May Nonconformist ministers preach in Anglican places 
of worship? 

3. May Nonconformists communicate in Anglican churches? 

4. May Anglicans communicate in Nonconformist churches? 

5. Was the united communion at Kikuyu contrary to Angli- 
can principles? 

6. May united communions be held? 

7. Does the Anglican Church insist on episcopacy, and, if so, 
to what extent? 

8. Does the Kikuyu scheme of federation, taken as a whole, 
contravene recognized Anglican principles, and, if so, in what 
respect ? 

Looking back over these questions, it might seem plain that 
the fifth is determined by the third, and the sixth by the third and 
fourth, but that is really not the case. Most Anglicans have been 
prepared to tolerate, if not approve, “ occasional conformity ” by 
individual Nonconformists; and in the past persons of repute 
have received the sacrament from non-episcopal Protestant minis- 
ters; but what one might describe as formal demonstrations of 
sacramental unity, whether at Grindelwald or at Kikuyu, have 
always been deeply resented. 

The questions before us may be conveniently grouped as two 
questions about preaching; four about intercommunion; and two 
about church government. Of these it may be noticed that the first, 
though asked, is not noticed by the Consultative Body, and only an- 
swered incidentally, and as it were accidentally, by the Archbishop. 
It is apparently assumed that if a Nonconformist may preach to 
Anglicans, a fortiori an Anglican may preach to Nonconformists 
without objection being taken on the part of churchmen. And this 
shows more than anything how fast and how far the Anglican 
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Church has been traveling of late years in the undenominational 
direction. 

The questions as actually put by the Archbishop to the Con- 
sultative Body were two, viz., the eighth and the fifth of our 
list, though the actual wording is of course our own. The drift 
of their answer is that reunion is the aim in view, and the adoption 
of practical steps towards reunion is wholly desirable. But fed- 
eration is not exactly the same thing; and so big a scheme should 
be sanctioned by the Lambeth Conference before being put into 
practice. In detail, the mutual recognition of ministers requires 
anxious consideration. No doubt the bishop could invite a Non- 
conformist minister to preach, but it could not be claimed as a 
right. Similarly, Nonconformists might be admitted to communion 
without previous confirmation with the approval of the bishop 
of the diocese, but not as a matter of course. And it does not 
by any means follow that Anglicans may receive communion 
from Nonconformists. Without judging the value of the ministry 
existing in other communions, “ Anglican churchmen must con- 
tend for a valid ministry, as they understand it, and regard them- 
selves as absolutely bound to stipulate for this for themselves.” 

To the other question relating to the Kikuyu communion, 
the Committee declined to give a direct answer. ‘“‘ We desire to 
abstain from any expression of judgment about it...... ke kines 
we are bound to add that any attempt to treat it as a precedent, 
or to encourage habitual action of the kind, must be held to be 
inconsistent with principles accepted by the Church of England. 
It would be a very serious alteration of the terms of communion, 
made not by any deliberate and corporate resolution of the Church, 
but by the sporadic action of individuals. However well intended, 
it would be subversive of church order.” - 

To summarize the Answer of the Consultative Body: 

The Archbishop of Canterbury put questions eight and five. 

Their answers deal with eight, two, three, four, seven, five, 
and six. 

Eight is only answered by the answers to the others. 

2. If allowed by the bishop. 

3. If allowed by the bishop. 

4. No. 

7. The Anglican Church insists on episcopacy for its own 
members, without judging non-episcopal churches. 

5. No answer, but see six. 


6. No. 
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The Archbishop seems to have been dissatisfied with the 
tone of this reply, if not with the substance of it, and from his 
point of view it is not surprising; for the Answer of the Com- 
mittee leaves the future of the Church of England very much 
in the hands of the individual bishops. If it is interpreted in 
a broad spirit, no doubt it might be the letting out of water. The 
only positive restriction is the prohibition of communion with 
Nonconformists in their chapels, though no doubt that means much 
more in the mission field than it does at home. But, on the other 
hand, the whole tone of the report suggests the desire to smother 
the unwelcome babe with infinite gentleness. The drift of it is: 
let us allow a few exceptions here and there, and take due account 
of the difficulties that exist in remote heathen districts; but let 
us preserve as far as we can the status quo at home, and avoid 
anything that might break up the compromise. In other words, 
do not be too strict, but make no change. 

Now the whole purpose of the Archbishop’s statement is to 
accept this ruling as that which will least divide the Anglican 
body, and at the same time to give it the character of a decisive 
step in the direction of innovation. He insists, at some length, 
on the magnitude and gravity of the problem as it presents itself 
at the present time in all parts of the mission field. Everywhere 
the divided sects of Protestant Christendom are realizing how 
meaningless, and out of place to-day, are the watchwords of the 
seventeenth century in Africa or India or Australia. Everywhere 
they are aiming at the formation of native (national) churches, 
which shall be united and free from the denominational divisions 
which unfortunately still characterize the parent bodies. In his 
own words, the objective in this discussion is “the planting and 
growth of a rightly ordered Christian Church in East Africa.” He 
then draws attention to the very pertinent counsels of successive 
Lambeth Conferences in this matter, and shows that the Bishops 
of Mombasa and Uganda are right in claiming that the Kikuyu 
Conference was, in their own words, “an honest attempt to inter- 
pret what we believe to be the spirit and intention of the Lambeth 
Conference in regard to closer codperation in the mission field with 
the only churches with which such codperation is at present pos- 
sible.” And he insists that “to arrange when possible for occasional 
conferences of an interdenominational kind, is not only permissible, 
but is positively enjoined by successive Lambeth Conferences.” 

At this point he turns aside to consider practical difficulties. 
An obvious one is the question whether the Church of England 
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has laid down a rule that marks all non-Episcopalians as extra 
Ecclesiam. Quoting some leading High Churchmen against this 
view, he says that the onus probandi at least rests with those who 
would assert it. 

And here we may note that there appears to be a subtle 
difference of opinion between the Archbishop and his Consultative 
Committee, which appears to have escaped the attention of their 
critics hitherto. The Archbishop takes the line (1) that the Church 
of England has not passed an adverse judgment on non-episcopal 
Churches, or declared them extra Ecclesiam; and (2) that in the 
absence of any such adverse judgment the burden of proof rests 
on those who would treat them as such, in other words, that their 
ministries are to be regarded as valid though irregular. In another 
place, he expressly refuses to describe their ministries as invalid, 
and he only describes them as “irregular,” in inverted commas. 
Whether he is merely drawing attention to what he considers the 
correct description of such orders, or attempting to insinuate a 
doubt as to their real “ irregularity,’ we cannot say. 

The line taken by the Consultative Body has only the most 
superficial resemblance to this position. In their opinion, no ad- 
verse judgment has been passed upon non-episcopal orders or 
Churches, because “it is no part of our duty, and therefore not 
our desire, to pronounce negatively upon the value in God’s sight 
of the ministry in other communions.” Silence, therefore, is, 
in their opinion, the strongest form of censure that Anglican 
charity allows itself. It is obvious, therefore, on their principles, 
that Anglicans have no warrant at all for treating non-episcopal 
ordinations as of any value; and indeed so far from being willing 
to give the benefit of the doubt to Nonconformists, they say quite 
plainly that Anglicans must contend for a valid ministry, and 
that action on the contrary assumption is “subversive of church 
order.” 

Returning to the Archbishop’s statement, we find that he lays 
great stress on one of the chief objections to the scheme of federa- 
tion which is favored by the Low Church bishops. For federation 
inevitably implies the setting up of some sort of executive called 
in the Kikuyu scheme the “ Representative Council,’ with some 
measure of authority over the federated bodies, though not neces- 
sarily-over their internal affairs. And such a step could not be 
taken by one section of a great communion without the consent 
of the whole. The Archbishop proceeds to discuss the questions 
before him in detail under three headings. 
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(1) The question about preaching, being the first and second 
in our list, both of which he answers in the affirmative, subject in 
both cases to the consent of the bishop concerned. He says: 
“I see no reason to restrict the freedom of a bishop in the 
mission field, as to those whom he may invite to address his people, 
or as to the sanction which may be given to a priest or deacon of 
his diocese to address in their own buildings, on due invitation 
given, Christians who belong to other denominations. No funda- 
mental principle seems to me to be involved. It is a matter of 
local, and primarily of diocesan, administration.” 

(2) The admission of unconfirmed Nonconformists to com- 
munion. “I have no hesitation in saying that in my opinion 
a diocesan bishop acts rightly in sanctioning, when circumstances 
seem to call for it, the admission to Holy Communion of a devout 
Christian man to whom the ministrations of his own Church are 
for the time inaccessible, and who, as a baptized person, desires 
to avail himself of the opportunity of communicating at one of 
our altars.” This he describes as “ ordered liberty.” 

(3) The proposed permission to Anglicans to communicate 
with Nonconformists, when unable to obtain the ministrations of 
their own clergy, does not meet with as much favor at the hands 
of the Archbishop as one might have expected. But that seems 
to be due much more to the dislike with which it is almost every- 
where regarded than to its inherent impropriety. “So far,” he 
says, ‘“‘as I can appraise and correlate the testimony given to me 
from China and Manchuria, from India, from Melanesia, and 
from Canada, the result of giving such advice in general terms 
would be not only to create perplexity in administration, but to 
hamper and retard such measure of codperation as is now happily 
in progress.” And it is fair to add that he lays stress on the 
danger of treating “ the question of a threefold ministry as trifling 
or negligible.” On the Kikuyu communion, and the general ques- 
tion of united communions, he takes the same line as the Consulta- 
tive Body, but the objection which he emphasizes is practical, 
rather than theoretical. Reunion must not be rushed by a faction, 
because it is going to be the deliberate work of the whole Church. 


What, then, is the new situation created by the ‘ Statement,” 
as they call it, of the Archbishop of Canterbury? How does it 
affect, not the missionary dioceses immediately concerned, but 
the great parties and interests really involved in this matter? 
What does it mean to the Church of England? Or to that still 
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more mysterious entity, the Anglican communion? Has the Con- 
sultative Body succeeded once more in moving the previous ques- 
tion? Or is the official Church going to be made to say yes or no? 

On the one hand, the Bishop of Zanzibar and those who are 
with him are showing a remarkable determination to act quite 
seriously on a definite theory, and to take the consequences; the 
theory being in this case that the real Catholic Church consists 
of separated episcopal branches, and that the Anglican bishops 
are really, and not for the sake of argument, Catholic prelates. 
A theory so divorced from the truth must, if seriously acted upon 
for any length of time, lead to some remarkable results. 

The Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda seem equally deter- 
mined to act on their theory that the Catholic Church is a congeries 
of episcopal and non-episcopal sects. The divisions are con- 
sidered “unhappy,” mainly as they do practically divide those 
who might otherwise freely worship and labor together. For 
there is no indication that they regret their separation from Cath- 
olic or Orthodox Christians, and no indication that they particularly 
value communion with the ultra High Church. And on the other 
hand, if strict unity of government with other Protestant Christians 
is unattainable, federation seems to them a natural and satisfac- 
tory substitute. And they are able to quote, among other official 
and semi-official utterances of Anglican authorities, the words of 
the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States: ‘‘ We do not seek to absorb other communions, but 
to cooperate with them on the basis of a common faith and order.” 
And, as they remind us, the Lambeth Conference has spoken not 
only in general terms of “ other Christian Churches,” but also more 
definitely of “ Presbyterian and other non-episcopal Churches.” _ 

But these Low Church bishops further make a serious claim, 
that the Anglican Episcopate has already by implication conceded 
their main contention at least as far as strict Presbyterian Orders 
are concerned. To the High Church contention that Presbyterians, 
having no episcopate have consequently no valid Eucharist, they 
point out that in the so-called Lambeth Quadrilateral the basis 
of reunion between Anglicans and Nonconformists was laid down 
under four heads, viz., (1) Holy Scripture, (2) the Creeds, (3) the 
Sacraments, and (4) the Historic Episcopate. And then they 
quote the words of the Committee of Reunion and Intercommunion, 
appointed by the Lambeth Conference of 1908: “ Whenever they 
have held closely to their traditions and professed standards of 
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faith and government, as formulated at Westminster, they satisfy 
the first three of the four conditions of an approach to reunion 
laid down by the Lambeth Conference of 1888.” And they add: 
“The peculiar strength of this Committee, and the representative 
character of the fifty-seven archbishops and bishops who composed 
it, gives special weight to its utterances.” 

Now what, in these circumstances, is the real position of the 
great Centre Party, which constitutes the real Church of England, as 
it exists effectively for practical purposes and keeps it from falling 
asunder? This main body consists of people of moderate views, 
whose sympathies or associations lie with more than one of the 
three great traditional parties, with a large substratum of purely 
Erastian supporters of the Establishment. They have not any 
very clearly thought-out principles, but they try to take common- 
sense views of practical questions. In the main they are moderately 
Low Church without being evangelical. They do not as a body 
bother themselves much about conversion or justification by faith. 
And they tend to think more of the Commandments of the Second 
Table than of the First. Their doctrine of the Church is nearer 
that of the Evangelicals than that of the Ritualists. They mostly 
believe, to some degree, in sacramental grace; they are not quite 
clear whether Romanists, as they describe us, are or are not in 
the Catholic Church; and they are not sure which of the non- 
episcopal Churches can really be counted as parts of the Church of 
Christ. On the whole they are inclined to rank Presbyterians as 
properly within the Church and Quakers as without. But at the 
same time they are quite alive to the strategical advantages of 
the High Church view, and they have a great deal to say about the 
validity of Anglican Orders and the sinfulness of repudiating them. 

It is not likely that this Centre Party will have any great 
quarrel with the statement of the Archbishop. As a whole it 
thinks much as he does, though he being an individual, and a very 
capable one, moves more swiftly to his conclusions, while it, being 
a very conservative party, tarries for the slowest of its members. 
It is fully aware that the Anglican communion has no future out- 
side the country of its birth, unless it is amalgamated with the 
leading Protestant denominations. And it is prepared to make 
almost any sacrifice to secure the formation in English-speaking 
and heathen countries of National Protestant Churches on an 
“episcopal” basis which shall be strong enough and united 
enough to make the triumph of Catholicism impossible. But there 
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are certain considerations, beside its innate conservatism and its 
imperfect unification, which tend to delay its acceptance of the 
new policy. 

1. It aims at retaining a certain High Church element in 
the united Protestant Church which it seeks to establish. The 
increase of extreme evangelicalism and rationalism which must 
result from any considerable reunion with the larger Noncon- 
formist bodies, will make this both desirable and difficult. At 
present these tendencies are balanced by encouraging the idea of 
reunion with the “ Eastern Churches.” A surrender to the Ortho- 
dox might please some High Church Anglicans, and gratify their 
animosity to Rome. But a reunion with the Photian schism and 
with English Nonconformity is a combination too unlikely to 
occur to be seriously entertained by the most optimistic believer 
in the special mission of the English Church. 

2. The traditional Church of England dislike of “ dissent,” 
though clearly diminishing, is by no means extinct. And there 
is much in the present and the future that may tend to revive 
it. It is plain that whatever may happen in Asia or Africa, the 
average Churchman is not hankering after too close association 
with his non-episcopal neighbor at home. 

3. It is feared that the Pro-Roman Party is able and willing 
to break the Church of England in pieces rather than submit to 
the triumph of Kikuyu principles. Its leaders are already saying 
with the prodigal, “Give me the portion of substance that 
falleth to me.’’ The general situation in the National Church 
is not unlike that of Europe before the war. It might last for 
years if no one strikes a decisive blow. But one disturbing element 
might make it impossible to maintain the present precarious peace. 

In a delicately balanced situation such as we have described, 
it is plain that unusual power is found in the hands of men with 
the gift of leadership. At ordinary times, in a democratic country, 
a leader can only lead by submitting to the guidance of his group 
or party, and saying what its members think or feel. But there 
are moments when everything is uncertain, and the multitude wait 
for a word of command, and the whole opportunity is in the 
hands of the man who wills and knows. If he is clear and con- 
fident and resolute, he can generally force a decisive result, though 
that result may be wide enough of the mark at which he aims. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has himself given a lead that 
may easily be followed by the main body of English Churchmen. 
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He has quietly set aside the idea, so widely received in Anglican 
circles during the last quarter of a century, that there can only 
be one Church in one place, and that in England the English Church 
is the Catholic Church in England. It is hard to realize the extent 
to which this Tractarian idea has established itself in the modern 
Anglican mind. It takes no doubt a variety of different forms. 
With one it means the claim to hold the whole Catholic Faith, 
the Faith of Gregory and Augustine and Bede and Anselm and 
Becket, and to this parade of Catholic ancestry the objections and 
difficulties are obvious. To others it stands for a Church of 
England that was never completely Catholic, for “Augustine was 
the Apostle of Kent, but Aidan was the Apostle of England;”’ and 
for an acknowledged Reformation at which “the Church of Eng- 
land washed her face.” Always and in all places it results in 
an endeavor io restate history in the Anglican interest, and to rep- 
resent the Church of England as having been “ Protestant before 
the Reformation, and Catholic after it.’ The practical mind of 
Doctor Davidson regards all this with very little sympathy. It 
does not square with the facts of the day, as he knows them, at 
home and abroad. The Anglican Church is sick of its splendid 
isolation; as a National Church it is restive in the presence of 
a world-wide empire, and great European alliances. But union 
with the Catholic Church is not a practical proposition. Nor is 
union with the “ Eastern Churches” any nearer to an earthly goal. 
There remain the Lutherans abroad, and the Nonconformists at 
home. ‘The Englishman over the seas is for the most part Presby- 
terian or Methodist. The logic of facts is conclusive. 

And therefore it is not a mere courtesy or a matter of form 
when the Archbishop speaks of “ missionaries belonging to dif- 
ferent branches of the Church of Christ,” or of “the different 
Churches working in the mission field,’ or approves of “ the 
admission to Holy Communion of a devout Christian man, to whom 
the ministrations of his own Church are for the time inaccessible ;” 
or again when he repeats, with evident satisfaction, the phrase of 
Bishop’ Willis, “a recognized minister in his own Church;” or 
insists that to maintain episcopacy with all steadfastness “is not 
the same thing as to place of necessity extra Ecclesiam every 
system and every body of men who follow a different use, however 
careful, strict and orderly their plan.” It is plain that he is moving 
along a certain line to a well-defined goal, and the lengthy quotations 
he gives from the dossiers of the Lambeth Conferences demonstrate 
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that he can justly claim the support of the Anglican episcopate, 
as a whole, for his policy. 

Meanwhile distinguished leaders of the opposition will not 
be wanting. The weakness of their position is that they must 
either take up a purely negative attitude at a moment when negative 
attitudes have never been so unpopular, or cast in their lot with 
those who go to Petrograd or Constantinople for the Faith against 
which the gates of hell shall not prevail. The first step was the 
announcement made by the Bishop of London, and echoed by 
several diocesans in the province of Canterbury; that the “ pam- 
phlet ” of the Archbishop was a “ statement” and nothing more, 
and had no bearing on the dioceses of the Province of Canterbury. 
It concerned the extra-provincial dioceses which were subject to 
the personal jurisdiction of the primate and them alone. Any 
attempt to impose it upon the Church at home would meet with 
resistance, but such an attempt had not been made. ‘That declara- 
tion allayed for a moment the fears of those who thought that a 
final decision had been given, against which there could be no 
effective appeal. But after reflection it was seen that the matter 
could not be lightly set aside. It was pointed out that it was a 
statement of what may or may not be done. The Archbishop was 
Metropolitan of the Province of Canterbury, Primate of all Eng- 
land, and a kind of President of the whole Anglican episcopate. 
If the Archbishop ruled that certain proceedings would be allowed, 
it was impossible to suppose that they could be effectually forbidden. 
It would be impossible to reprobate at home a policy which had been 
formally sanctioned for East Africa and elsewhere. 

But while the Bishops of London, Oxford, Salisbury, and 
Chichester are intimating that the whole question will have to be 
reconsidered after the war, and that at present the statement 
embodies a policy that is not theirs, it is as usual the ordinary 
clergy who are going to bear the brunt of the fighting. A meeting of 
clergy held at Westminster, decided to withhold subscriptions 
from any missions and missionary societies that would not pledge 
themselves to abstain from all acts of religious intercommunion 
with non-episcopal Protestants. Some of the clergy have already 
withdrawn their support from the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. In the second place, the general Committee of the 
Anglican and Eastern Association have sent the Archbishop a 
strongly worded protest against the setting-up of new barriers 
between the Anglican Church and the Orthodox Churches of the 
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East, and other societies have made similar protests. (It must be 
remembered that resolutions of this sort mean much more than 
usual at a time like the present, when the war dominates all our 
thoughts and conversations, and when attention to any other sub- 
ject is distasteful.) And in the third place, a definite line of 
action has been formally announced by one of the most influential 
clergy in London. 

At the present moment those who wish to know what is going 
to be done about Kikuyu are keeping their eyes on All Saints’, Mar- 
garet Street, London. There has always been about this church 
a certain air of primitive Tractarianism. It has at all times been 
patient and loyal and cautious, without the infidelity to principle 
which has commonly gone with these qualities. But at the present 
moment a stronger man than usual holds the helm, and he is able 
to play a part in great affairs that would have been impossible to 
his predecessors. It is no secret that he is in close touch with 
the Bishop of London and also with the Bishop of Zanzibar, 
and at the same time he has the confidence of an important section 
of the younger clergy. 

Two recent pronouncements by the Rev. H. F. B. Mackay, 
Vicar of All Saints’, Margaret Street, make it quite clear that the 
most interesting Kikuyu developments are still to come. It was 
announced beforehand that he would not make any statement to 
his flock about the present crisis until he had taken counsel with 
the Bishop of London, and the statement which he made was 
substantially endorsed by the Bishop himself at the National So- 
ciety’s House on the following Wednesday. The drift of it was 
that the Archbishop must not be understood to mean all that his 
words might naturally imply, and particularly that the admission 
of separatists to address “the faithful’? on matters of general 
and common interest was not the exercise of the teaching office of 
the Church. (How this can be reconciled with the official state- 
ment of the Primate is not explained by Mr. Mackay, and such 
unofficial glosses are obviously useless as safeguards.) He further 
insisted that it was necessary to cut themselves clear from the 
attitude adopted by the Archbishop of Canterbury and his Consulta- 
tive Committee. But to do so, it was not necessary to renounce 
communion with the Province of Canterbury. The Province 
was not committed to it. Their own bishop (London) and three 
other bishops of the province had dissociated themselves from it. 
Their own bishop had said plainly that the Kikuyu Communion 
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was wrong in principle, and that non-episcopal Christians should 
be admitted to our services, but not communicated. 

“What steps,” he continued, “shall be taken to obtain 
the wider acceptance of these principles? For there is a danger 
that the line advocated by the Bishops of the Consultative Com- 
mittee and the Archbishop may be followed, if strong voices are 
not raised and strong action is not taken? We shall begin by 
getting an assurance from any mission or missionary society to 
which we subscribe that the practice of admitting members of sep- 
aratist bodies to Holy Communion or admitting them to preach 
in our churches is not permitted within the sphere of the mission 
or missionary society in question. 

“ Secondly, we shall take our share in a big campaign in de- 
fence of the doctrine of the Church, which is now to be started 
in view of the next Lambeth Conference. If a cleavage in the 
Church of England comes after the next Lambeth Conference, it 
will be the fault of those who will have broken with the formularies 
of the Church and with Catholic tradition. For us who abide by 
them there is no greater work to be done than the work of speed- 
ing the reunion of Catholic Christendom.” 

It is a striking commentary on this address that it was fol- 
lowed by another on reunion on the feast of SS. Peter and Paul. 
The treatment of the subject was naturally more or less unsatis- 
factory from the Catholic point of view, and the usual Anglican 
assumptions about the three divisions of the Catholic Church per- 
vaded the whole, and made much of it very unpractical. Yet im- 
portant admissions were frankly made. “It is impossible,” said 
Mr. Mackay, “to look candidly at Christian church history and 
deny that as Patriarch of the West the Pope is the proper Head 
of Western Christendom; and, further, that as the successor of 
St. Peter he has a primacy over the whole Church, a primacy 
which is no empty honor, but is intended to be a gift and a benefit 
to all who acknowledge it.” 

There are many things which have. disappointed us in Eng- 
land during the last twelve months; there has been no great re- 
vival of religion here as there has been in France, either within 
or without the Catholic Church; but it is impossible to pay atten- 
tion to the movements and events here recorded without feeling 
that we can set no limits to our hopes and prayers for Our Lady’s 
Dowry. 
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SHALL WOMEN VOTE? 
BY JOSEPH V. MCKEE, A.M. 


T the present time the question of Woman Suffrage 
has been carried far past the point of the abstract; 
it now has become a concrete problem. Within 
a month the constituencies of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts will be 
called upon to decide whether or not the full exercise of the ballot 
shall be conferred upon women. No longer is it an academic 
question. The issue has been placed squarely before the voters 
of these four great Eastern States. Shall the right of suffrage be 
extended to all citizens, male and female? Shall the whole body 
of women of voting age be enfranchised? Shall the millions of 
mothers, wives, daughters, and sisters enter the political arena and 
take their stand with or against their fathers, brothers, husbands, 
and sons, as the case may be? 

Were it not for this fact, that these questions must be an- 
swered within a very short time, there would be very little need to 
review the grounds pro and contra Woman Suffrage. Since 1848, 
when the first convention of suffragists under the leadership of 
Lucretia Mott promulgated its “ Declaration of Independence,” 
and demanded an equal participation in government, there has been 
much agitated discussion of the suffrage rights of women. That 
discussion has grown more vital since 1910, during which time the 
total of States granting full suffrage has risen to twelve and the 
number of women voters to four million. Because of this 
continued agitation the whole field of suffrage has long since 
been thoroughly traversed, and little opportunity left for the 
discovery of new ideas. Consequently it is a difficult task to 
oppose suffrage on new grounds, because the advocates of equal 
suffrage have brought forward no new, additional reasons to sup- 
port their contentions. Nevertheless there is need of a clear dis- 
cussion and restatement of the underlying principles of the problem. 
The same appeals have been made so often, and the reasons sup- 
porting them repeated so frequently, that there is danger that in- 
sistency might be taken for truth and persistency for fact. If a 
statement is repeated often enough it is, in time, accepted as truth, 
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and its enunciators hailed the protagonists of the verities. There 
has been so much said of woman’s rights that there are many who 
are profoundly convinced that the exercise of the ballot is an 
inalienable prerogative which man is unjustly withholding from 
women. We have heard so much of man’s tyranny and injustice 
that many believe that women without the ballot are actually de- 
graded. So distorted has become the whole agitation that it seems 
to have resolved itself not into an effort to unite with man in his 
attempt to better conditions, but into a struggle against him for 
so-called “ independence ” and “ liberty.” 

Fundamentally, suffrage is the “ participation in political gov- 
ernment by the election of representatives and by voting for laws 
and measures.” In itself it is not an end but a means “to keep up 
the continuity of government, and to preserve and perpetuate public 
order and the protection of individual rights’ (Cooley). It is not 
absolute and immutable, for, as in the case of other means, were it 
to become unsuited for the accomplishment of the ends for which 
it was instituted, or a more efficient means discovered, it might 
reasonably be discarded. At no time, even under the most favor- 
able conditions, has it ever been universal in application. Nor 
could it ever be so used; for at all times there would be some dis- 
abilities to stand in the way of its proper and efficient utilization. 

Since, therefore, this participation in government may be sub- 
jected to enlargements and limitations, we must admit that suffrage 
can be given to women. There is no natural or statute law or 
sociological conception that connotes the impossibility of women’s 
exercise of the ballot. This, of course, is obvious. The real prob- 
lem lies in the question, Should women vote? or, more urgently, 
Shall women vote? If women should vote, then the ballot should 
be given them for any or all of the following reasons: First, 
because voting is a natural right. Second, because it is a duty. 
Third, because it would be expedient. 

The suffragists hold the exercise of the ballot to be primarily 
a natural right; that it is inherent in the conception of citizenship. 
If you grant that women are citizens, which is universally held, you 
must, say they, grant them the right to vote; for voting, like the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, is necessarily 
implied in the connotation of citizenship. If this contention is 
true, then man is doing a grave injustice in depriving the other sex 
of an inalienable right—the right to vote. But it is not true, and 
such a contention cannot be justified in reason. The right to vote 
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is not a natural right; it is not a right in any sense of the term. 
Natural rights are rights that are possessed by the individual per se 
and precede in order the idea of government. A man has the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness prior to the establish- 
ment of government; for government is established to safeguard 
and preserve these rights, not the rights to safeguard government. 
By the same token the machinery of government was instituted not 
to protect the ballot (in some governments there is no suffrage), but 
voting was instituted as a means to aid government to protect the 
rights of man. 

Suffrage is never a necessary accompaniment of citizenship, 
nor do any authorities on constitutional law admit that it is. (Vide 
Cooley, Const., 2d. ed., 752; 1 MacArthur, 169; Blach., 200.) 
“ Suffrage,” says Cooley, “cannot be the natural right of the 
individual, because it does not exist for the benefit of the individual, 
but for the benefit of the State itself.” It is granted as a privilege 
by the State on the grounds of expediency, when the exercise of the 
ballot is necessary for the best interests of the State, or when its 
extension would work some good which could be acquired less 
easily no other way. From this it is clear that women cannot claim 
the ballot as a natural right. If they are to receive the suffrage, 
they will obtain it because the State feels that their votes will con- 
duce to greater efficiency in government. It is upon this ground, 
namely, that the State will benefit by women voting, that the cause 
of Woman Suffrage must stand or fall. 

Equally untenable is the cry, so often heard, that “ taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” Taxation is the means used 
to collect the moneys necessary for the maintenance of government. 
Taxation makes possible government, and government makes pos- 
sible the protection of rights. We do not vote because we pay 
taxes. We submit to the various tax levies because they are the con- 
siderations in return for which we receive material benefits, such 
as roads, schools, and hospitals. If voting were based upon tax- 
ation, then every corporation would have the right to suffrage. 
Carrying it ad absurdum, were a taxpayer the guardian of six tax- 
paying minors, he would have the right to cast seven ballots, one for 
himself and for everyone of the children. 

If women were not represented in government in any way 
“taxation” would be “tyranny.” But she is represented; for man’s 
interests are her interests, and his welfare is so bound up in the 
welfare of the other sex that to neglect the one is to neglect the 
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other, to injure the one is to injure the other. There is no logical 
reason for making sex a political division with representatives for 
each. It would be just as logical to insist upon representatives 
being chosen from boys under twenty-one, and from girls who 
likewise are under voting age. 

If suffrage is not a right, it is hard to see how it can be a duty. 
So frequently have we heard the expression, ‘‘ Woman’s place is 
in the home,” that it has become trite and bromidic. But has it 
lost any of its truth? It is hard to bring forward cold reasons 
concerning a subject so vitally feminine. We are old, old men and 
women in the passing of the centuries, and when we see that nature 
has preserved the physical and psychological distinctions between 
man and woman, when we see that to one she gives strength, hard- 
ness, deliberation, and to the other sweetness, lovableness, impet- 
uosity, we can be sure that there is reason for it all—that it is 
good to keep holy this relation of man and woman. And making 
her a political unit subject to the bruit of politics, where she will 
become a pawn in the game that hardens even men, will do much to 
destroy that relation, and bring about changes that the man of 
high ideals does not desire. 

The married woman with a family could find time to study 
political conditions and vote intelligently. But what are the reasons 
to urge her to add to her burdens? What will she gain that she 
has not now? What greater happiness will be hers when she has 
the ballot? The apathy of the majority of women toward suffrage 
is not due to ignorance, prejudice or selfishness. It is more deeply 
rooted. Perhaps its explanation can be seen in the reply of a 
mother to a deputation of women who came to urge her to join them 
and fight for her rights. ‘“ Ladies,” she said, “I am so busy and 
happy here at home attending to my duties that I have no desire 
to go out and fight for my rights.” 

The only real ground upon which the suffragists can base 
their claim to the ballot is that of expediency. Suffrage is not a 
right; it is not necessarily a duty. It is a means to better govern- 
ment. Consequently, if the State feels that the extension to women 
of the ballot would work greater good, then it should grant that 
extension. If, when women vote, our government would be more 
efficiently conducted, if better laws would be enacted and higher 
standards of living established, if individual rights would be better 
protected and greater happiness secured, if women’s votes would 
secure any of these or hurry them along, then women should vote. 
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This is the vital phase of the Woman Suffrage, and its consider- 
ation leads to many questions. Would the extension of the suffrage 
to woman secure any material advantages which cannot be obtained 
without her vote? Would these changes be effected more quickly 
if women vote? Would woman’s position be improved socially, 
morally, economically by the exercise of the ballot? Women do 
not need the ballot to secure greater freedom or wider privileges 
for their sex. At no time in the world’s history have women had 
the freedom they possess at the present time. Without the vote 
they have full entrance into all the professions. Treated as an 
equal in business, they yet are free from many of the duties that 
devolve on man. 

The women of the State of New York do not enjoy the 
exercise of the ballot. All the laws are man-made laws. Yet the 
discrimination that exists in legal matters is all in favor of women. 
Legally, whether married or single, she is an independent unit, 
possessing, in fact, more privileges than men enjoy. Particularly 
is this true of married women. The property of a married woman, 
whether acquired before or after marriage, is her own separate 
property, and she may convey, sell or mortgage it without the 
consent of her husband. On the other hand, a married man cannot 
make the smallest transaction of his property without the written 
consent of his wife. She can sue and be sued, carry on a business 
in her own name; she is entitled to all her earnings. She can enter 
into contracts with her husband or with others. She is not liable for 
the debts of her husband. She may dispose of her property by will, 
without reservation or limitation of any kind. 

In the matter of dower she is especially favored. Upon the 
death of her husband, she is entitled to dower in all the lands owned 
by her husband during their marriage, unaffected by any debt or 
act of her husband not assented to in writing by her, consisting of 
the use during her life of one-third of all such lands. She posses- 
ses an inalienable right, which cannot be defeated, to one-third 
absolutely of all personal property. If there are no children or 
descendants, the widow takes one-half of the estate, and if there are 
no parents or children, but the husband leaves brother or sister, 
nephew or niece, to the widow is given precedence over them, and 
she takes the other half of the whole estate or the whole if the whole 
is under two thousand dollars." . 

A married man has no claim on the estate of his deceased wife. 


1Vide Foster, The Legal Rights of Women. 
VOL, Cll.—4 
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While he cannot defeat the right of his wife to one-third of his 
estate, he himself does not share in the property of his wife in any 
way except by will. Formerly he was privileged to support some 
claim by an “ action in chose,” but this has fallen into disuse and is 
rarely invoked. 

“Before the law,” writes Judge Cullen, “the woman is in 
theory the equal of the man, while in practise the common com- 
plaint is that a man does not have a fair chance in litigation when 
opposed to a woman. There may be still trifling matters of which 
women can justly complain, but they would be redressed for 
the asking.”’ 

Surely it is idle to talk of “ freedom ” and “ independence ” in 
the light of these conditions that exist in this State, where women do 
not vote. For themselves what do they expect to gain by voting, 
when already they receive privileges that men do not enjoy? 
When has it ever been known in the history of the legislature that 
women without the vote have failed to obtain whatever they 
wished? Since they can and do obtain without the ballot 
the things they deem necessary, there is no need to enter the field 
where their efforts will be robbed of their greatest asset— 
the powerful influence of disinterestedness. There is no need 
to lay their actions open to the suspicion of political jobbery, 
a result which will follow when they become political 
units. 

It is evident that in New York woman suffers in no way 
because she does not possess the ballot, and if the vote is given to 
her she could gain nothing for herself that she cannot now obtain 
without the suffrage. The only other reason why the ballot should 
be given to her is that her vote is needed to accomplish public good, 
to raise the standard of public morals, and to quicken public con- 
science. Would these follow as direct or indirect consequences of 
voting? Most of the evils of our public and private life are due to 
moral reasons. The casting of a ballot will never change men’s 
hearts, and no amount of prohibitory laws wit make men better. 
Voting can suppress an evil only after it has arisen, and the damage 
it has done become so great as to attract widespread attention. 
The solution lies in the prevention of the evil, not in its suppression. 
And women’s greatest work consists not in policing public morals, 
but, by her influence in the home, in lessening the need of prohibi- 
tions. Her noblest work is to instill high ideals in the hearts of 
her sons, her husbands, and her brothers, This is her true sphere, 
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and here nature has given woman her strongest powers to mould 
for good or evil. 

In The Saturday Evening Post of September 11th, former 
President William Howard Taft writes: “I question whether in 
politics and in resistance to corruption we should find any sturdier 
honesty among women than among men. The most common 
defect in legislation is not the ideal good aimed at, but in the 
lack of practical provision for its attainment. The lack of expe- 
rience in affairs and the excess of emotion on the part of women 
in reaching political decisions on questions like prohibition and 
the social evil, are what would lower the average practical sense and 
self-restraint of the electorate if they were admitted to it now.” 

Woman suffrage has been in operation since 1869, yet it has 
failed to accomplish any marked improvements that can be attrib- 
uted to its influence. Wyoming has suffrage, and there the mar- 
riage vows can be dissolved for any of twelve reasons. New York 
is not a suffrage State, yet its statutes recognize only one cause for 
divorce. Utah, a suffrage State, presents the spectacle of polyg- 
amous marriages and a condition of affairs which is not very cred- 
itable. In matters of legislation the non-suffrage States do not 
show any lack of that zeal for public welfare which the suffragists 
claim as their exclusive birthright. Prohibition was secured in the 
South and in the Southwest without the aid of Woman Suffrage. 
New York has labor laws that protect adequately the women and 
children who must work. Its legislature has passed the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law and the Widows’ Pension Bill. North Dakota, 
which rejected woman suffrage in 1914, passed a mother’s pension 
bill. Pennsylvania has a child labor law limiting the hours a child 
under sixteen may work to fifteen a week. If all these measures can 
be obtained without suffrage where, in the name of expediency, is 
the need of doubling the present vote, making cumbrous the voting 
machinery and adding to public expense? 

Judge Edgar M. Cullen, in a recent letter to Miss Alice Hill 
Chittenden, expressing his reasons for opposing Woman Suffrage, 
writes on this point: ‘“ My own belief is that to grant women 
suffrage will not make any substantial change in government and 
laws; that the great mass of women will exercise the suffrage 
in harmony with their male relatives and friends. In that case 
the grant of suffrage will have no practical effect, except to increase 
the cost of elections.” 

A fair and impartial estimate of the operation of Woman Suf- 
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frage is furnished us by Bryce in his revised The American Com- 
monwealth. He says: “ No evidence has ever come in any way 
tending to show that politics are in Wyoming, Idaho or Utah sub- 
stantially purer than in the adjoining States, though it is said that 
the polls are quieter. The most that seems to be alleged is that they 
are no worse; or as the Americans express it, “Things are very 
much what they were before, only more so.’”? If politics, with 
Woman Suffrage, are “ no worse,” but “ things are very much what 
they were before, only more so,” the claim that women should have 
the vote on grounds of expediency can hardly be sustained. 

So far we have considered only the grounds for giving or with- 
holding the suffrage. Nothing has been said of the evils that may 
follow the extension of the vote. Yet there are many dangers that 
will follow on the footsteps of the ballot. But as they are psycho- 
logical, and have to do primarily with the private lives of men and 
women, it is difficult to note and analyze them. The unit of the 
State is the family. Destroy that and you work the downfall of 
society. Yet that is the tendency of Woman Suffrage, for, like So- 
cialism, it emphasizes the individual to the detriment of the family. 
If the man in exercising alone the ballot expresses the will of the 
family, there is no need to grant the vote to the wife. If there is 
dissension, then the suffrage exercised differently by the husband 
and wife becomes a source of discord, and proves the opening 
wedge for the breaking up of the family and the dissolution of 
the marriage bond. 

While these dangers may not be apparent at first sight, they 
are no less real because they are insidious. A still greater danger 
to things even more precious, comes from the very leaders of 
Woman Suffrage to-day. Because of the principles they have enun- 
ciated and the alliances they have not repudiated, they cry down the 
rebuke of all clean-minded men and women. We judge a man by 
the company he keeps. We cannot be censured if we do the same 
thing with Woman Suffrage. When the leaders of Woman Suffrage 
demand “freedom from man’s tyranny,” and speak of women 
being ‘‘ debased and degraded ” because they do not have the ballot, 
the injustice of the cries can be overlooked in the heat of the 
campaign. But when they mean by “ freedom” immorality; when 
their “liberty” consists in discarding the laws of decency and purity, 
then we must cry halt! 

At a recent suffrage dinner at the La Salle Hotel in Chicago, 


2The American Commonwealth, vol. ii. p. 609. 
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Professor W. I. Thomas addressed the women gathered there on 
the subject of women’s rights to limit offspring and to become 
mothers without the formality of marriage. It is hard to conceive 
that any pure-hearted woman would remain to listen to such a 
speech. But instead of rebuking Professor Thomas for intro- 
ducing such a topic, the Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, the acknowl- 
edged leader of all the suffragists and president of their national 
body, endorsed the speaker and his pernicious doctrines. She is 
quoted in a Chicago paper as saying: “ You have to shock the people 
to make them think. The address has set every woman who heard 
it thinking, and they are the thinking women who will consider both 
sides of such a proposition. Political emancipation is not the only 
emancipation. There is a greater freedom which women must gain, 
the freedom of social relations. Women are over-sex-developed, 
and men are responsible for that condition...... I do not believe in 
mother’s love. I believe in mother’s intelligerice.” 

These are principles no decent woman can subscribe to. 
Dr. Shaw is an ordained minister of the Gospel. In the ranks of 
the suffragists she is hailed their prophet, and wields a tremendous 
influence. Her words are therefore dangerous in the highest 
degree. Any increase in the power of suffrage is an increase in her 
power, and a greater opportunity for her to work evil. Surely 
honest men and women cannot be expected to join hands with such 
a leader to fight for a “ greater freedom.” That she cares for little 
outside the mad desire to force the vote from men upon women, she 
showed when she said recently at Atlantic City: “I believe in 
Woman Suffrage, whether all women vote or no women vote; 
whether all women vote right or all women vote wrong; whether 
women will love their husbands after they vote or forsake them; 
whether they will neglect their children or never have any children.” 
While she is the head and front of Woman Suffrage, we cannot 
further the cause that gives her greater power. 

In a speech made as chairman at a debate held recently in 
Brooklyn, Miss Inez Millholland (now Mrs. Boissevain) declared 
that the three greatest achievements of the century were “the 
higher criticism of the Bible, Woman Suffrage, and Socialism.” 

Mrs. Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale has written a book called 
What Women Want. It has become the official literature of the 
suffragists. In it she shows a state of mind on questions of deepest 
importance that would be ridiculous were it not dangerous in the 
extreme. 


~i 
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The attitude of the leading suffragists is reflected in their 
alliance with radical Socialists, and other advocates of principles 
destructive of ideals we hold precious. In a recent suffrage parade 
the latter half of the marchers were Socialists, who made the parade 
a grand propaganda for Socialism under the guise of suffrage. To 
the most radical Socialists are given places of honor on the speaker’s 
platform at suffrage meetings; and to The Masses, the most out- 
spoken of the Socialist papers, has been awarded a large advertising 
contract by the suffragists. While Miss Stone Blackwell, Char- 
lotte Perkins, Mary Ware Dennet, Max Eastman, Inez Millholland- 
Boissevain and others equally radical, who are Socialists first and 
suffragists after, continue to hold power in the councils of the 
suffragists, deep-thinking people will hesitate to advocate the cause 
of Woman Suffrage. 

Woman suffrage is not a natural right. It is not a duty, but 
would become one were the exercise of the ballot extended to 
women. It is not expedient that women should vote; for she has 
little to gain, and may lose much with the gaining of the vote. It is 
not necessary for the welfare of the State, since with women voting 
“things are very much what they were before, only more so.” This 
is a summary of the sociological reasons against granting women 
the vote. Other reasons no less important are the pernicious radi- 
calism of the suffrage party’s accredited leaders and the alliance of 
suffrage with Socialism. 




















CATHOLIC WOMANHOOD AND THE SUFFRAGE. 
BY HELEN HAINES. 


Q\HE critic who asks a definite Catholic attitude toward 
any great national or political question, is apt to 
forget that the bond which unites us is purely 
ethical. Evidence of failure to grasp this fact is 
to be found to-day in the effort of our secular press 
to reconcile the diversity of Catholic opinion upon the world 
war. And, for a number of years, the same attempt has also been 
made in the discussions concerning another great question—the 
political enfranchisement of woman. 

Such critics confuse the Church’s longitude and _ latitude. 
For in the great sphere of her activities, we may consider her 
longitude as those lines of thought and action which converge 
towards the two poles of faith and morals. And by her latitude, 
those which extend the material development of her children, 
and define great zones—fervid, temperate or austere—which have 
produced so infinite a variety of fauna and flora. This growth 
and flowering, throughout the ages, whether we consider the 
thought and work of Catholic manhood or womanhood, arise 
from our freedom as individuals which the perverse critic affects 
not to grasp. Undeniably there are points of intersection where 
the operation of material or political measures creates disabilities 
for Catholics. And these measures also affect moral issues, in 
which all right thinking citizens are as deeply concerned. In 
the case of the suffrage movement, as in all other political measures, 
its use, not its gift, raises it from a political to an ethical question 
for Catholic men and women. 

Within the Fold, as without, during the past half century, 
we find the same extremes of indifference and enthusiasm when 
this political issue is discussed. For each prelate, priest, or lay- 
man, each Catholic woman worker or woman of leisure who 
has denounced it as a deplorable innovation, other Catholics, sim- 
ilarly placed, cordially welcome it. This latitude of Catholic 
sentiment towards Woman Suffrage might be unimportant save for 
one patent fact, the movement’s own wide and rapid growth. For 
while the blood-letting abroad has, in most instances, temporarily 
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submerged the “cause’”—the various woman suffrage organizations 
undertaking relief or industrial work—yet in our own country, with 
a few notable exceptions, it has gone steadily forward. 

“In about four years time we shall see a great advance,” 
Secretary Daniels prophesied of this movement to the writer in 
the Democratic headquarters on the night of President Wilson’s 
election. And, to-day, if we look at the suffrage map, we will see 
that nearly one-half of our national area has enfranchised women. 
In eleven States and one territory (Alaska) full suffrage obtains. 
In twenty-two States taxation, bond or school suffrage prevails. 
One State (Illinois) has Presidential, partial county, State and 
municipal suffrage, while fourteen States are wholly in the black 
belt. The importance, to the suffrage movement, of the autumn 
of 1915 lies in the fact that the campaign is shifted for the first 
time to the East. During September and November, four of 
the great commonwealths—Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania—will give to nearly four million men the oppor- 
tunity to cast their votes for or against votes for women. 

Since we must admit the coming of enfranchisement, and 
are no longer in doubt that its operation in various parts of the 
world has been instrumental in bringing about many needed 
reforms, may it not be well to question the desirability of our 
Catholic latitude towards enacting woman’s suffrage as a law, 
since the issue has become one which each Catholic male, of voting 
age, must meet. 

The trend of our times being toward a more complete and 
free democracy, it would appear all arguments for or. against 
the enfranchisement of women are comprised in the claim of 
the United States to democracy, although yet withholding from 
one-half of her citizens any participation in government, or in the 
laws which so deeply affect this section of our population. Even 
the knowledge that in the enfranchisement of the negro male 
there was foisted upon the nation a wholly unprepared electorate, 
is not a logical argument against woman’s enfranchisement. Nor 
have the important questions of expense, expediency, nor of 
woman’s efficiency as voter, any bearing upon what Cardinal Moran 
termed “the rightful privilege,” which democracy long ago gave 
to women in Australia. 

An attempt to discover where this discrimination lies in the 
United States is not a statement to the effect that expense and 
expediency or even efficiency are not to be considered. In the 
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present campaign in the Eastern States, these items are constantly 
kept before the eyes of the voter by the opponents of enfranchise- 
ment. Woman Suffrage has proven its efficiency in the States 
where women vote. The male voter has never considered ex- 
pediency in the case of the male emigrant. Or when have our 
great commonwealths stopped at expense? Has not New York her 
Barge Canal and Pennsylvania her State Capitol? 

No, the discrimination in the United States is yet as wholly 
one of sex, as in the years 1647 and 1648, when Catholic 
Margaret Brent—the. first woman in this country to ask for a vote 
—demanded it of the Colonial Assembly. The militant Margaret, 
in fact, asked not for one vote, but for two, as she was executrix 
for and managed Calvert’s estates, and insisted upon managing 
those of the absent—and indignant—Baltimore. The men of 
the Colony wrote Baltimore praising her ability, but they denied 
her the vote, frankly, because she was a woman. Margaret Brent 
was not represented in the Assembly, although the estates she 
managed were the largest in the Colony. Nor are women to-day 
always able, as anti-suffragists assert, to “ provide themselves with 
male voting appendages,” the reply of a witty suffragist. The 
advisability of votes for women, as a political measure, is further 
strengthened by Dr. Anna Shaw, who points out that woman, 
although an industrial entity, has politically no choice in the laws 
affecting her as such. 

The New York Evening Post, discussing the question wholly 
in its political aspect, further suggests that bare feasibility in a 
democracy like ours demands that we do not rear within our 
borders a large body of discontented citizens of voting age. 

England’s sensitiveness in this regard has also been reserved 
for her male workers. The Tablet well expressed this, some years 
ago, in an article on suffrage: “The only possible justification 
for giving the franchise to agricultural laborers was the belief 
that in the long run it is better for any class to express its own 
aspirations, however blindly and however blunderingly, than to 
have to trust to the beneficence of aliens. Apply that principle to 
the separate interests of women workers in the industrial world 
—and the controversy is at an end.” 

Politically, then, the argument against the gift of suffrage to 
woman in a free democracy is no more tenable than the argument 
that it is un-Catholic. Those of us who have strayed so far afield 
in our zeal forget that we have a number of ancient examples 
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of certain kinds of franchise for women in many of the old 
Catholic States. “La femme ne demande aucun privilége. Elle 
réclame l’égalité—Woman asks no privilege; she _ reclaims 
equality "—was the manifesto of Catholic women suffragists of 
Belgium issued not long before the war. “It would be a 
return rather than a novelty,” Marie Mangeret, the leading Catholic 
suffragette of Paris, wrote me, at the same time comparing the 
then conditions in France with those overturned by the French 
Revolution. But we must not confuse these political rights of 
women—which were a survival of the Middle Ages, and not so 
much a recognition of woman as the place woman happened to 
fill—with the present day demand for universal woman suffrage. 
But if we can divest ourselves of preconceived ideas and study 
the question—not merely as a political gift, but as an operative 
law with a close affiliation to our ethical needs—both in antipodean 
lands and in our own, it will curb much loose thinking. 

When it comes to principles, we Catholics pride ourselves 
on being rather fundamental. Our religious attitude toward 
marriage enhances in our eyes the importance of the Christian 
home to all society. Our acquiescence in the Church’s ideal for 
woman—wifehood, motherhood and home—is so entire that thou- 
sands of other women have for centuries consecrated their virginity 
to upholding the mother’s hands. While, according to the light 
of each age, Catholic manhood has protected this ideal for all 
generations, under conditions as hostile as the materialism and 
industrialism of our own time. 

It would be idle to claim that these two agencies have not 
affected our ideal. Modern education has fitted woman for 
other careers than matrimony. She is no longer “the lonesome 
survival of the unasked,” as Father Carlin of Philadelphia has 
amusingly written. Moreover, in one generation modern indus- 
trialism has wrought a revolution which has thrust over eight 
million women and children out of the home to work.? 

As in every other age, our devout religious women have arisen 
loyally to these new needs to protect the modern home. They 
have raised convents to colleges, established business courses for 
women, working girls’ homes, day nurseries and kindergartens for 
little children, while the value of the retreats given to young 


2In New York and New Jersey one-third of all women of voting age must work 
out of the home to get a home. In Massachusetts, the proportion of these women 
is forty out of every one hundred. In Pennsylvania, thirty per cent. 
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children, young women workers, teachers and mothers, cannot be 
overestimated. 

Thus in many beautiful ways, we Catholics are prepared for 
the modern onslaught upon the soul and our Catholic ideal. But 
can Catholic men do anything more? The Catholic woman suf- 
fragist offers votes for women as a modern means of protection 
for the home, and asks the Catholic male voter for this political 
gift. But if operative at all for Catholics, he will claim it must 
be worth while for all classes of homes, for all classes of our women 
—the nun, the woman of leisure, or the woman worker. 

“ Now that a very large proportion of our female population 
has gone ‘out of the home’ and into industry,” Dr. Ryan has 
elsewhere written, “ the traditional argument against Woman Suf- 
frage has lost most of its value. To vote at elections and to par- 
ticipate otherwise in political life, would not add measurably to the 
sum of woman’s extra household burdens and activities. Through 
the ballot women could protect themselves against many of the evils 
to which they are exposed by their new industrial tasks and sur- 
roundings. They could hasten the enactment of legislation for 
decent wages and employment generally. In a much larger pro- 
portion than men, women would support legislative measures in 
the interest of religion, good morals, and the home.” 

The value of Dr. Ryan’s opinion, as our leading political 
economist, need not be impressed upon the readers of THE 
CatTHoLic WorxpD. He has so often clarified our ideas on modern 
problems that in this simple statement of facts, which nobody can 
gainsay, we see how simple is the relation between the vote and the 
protection of our great Catholic ideal. Nor are we longer in 
doubt as to the practicability of the suffrage. For we have ample 
evidence that the vote has not made woman’s position less secure, 
either at home or in antipodean lands. 

“ After twenty years experience of women voting,” the editor 
of the New Zealand Tablet answered my queries, “ the people here 
would laugh at the suggestion that it unsexes women or causes 
friction in the home. Our elections have become incomparably 
more orderly since women took part in them; and election day now- 
adays is characterized by almost as much quietness and decorum 
as the observance of Sunday. I have taken a keen interest in 
the subject ever since the bill was passed (1893), and have never 
heard of a single case of domestic trouble through women exer- 
cising political rights.” 
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In fact if we pursued to its logical end much that Catholic 
men and women have written on this subject, we would be obliged 
to admit that the mere conferring of the franchise upon our women 
would produce a deleterious effect upon Christian character: that 
women would deteriorate if they should move from Maine to 
California; or that the gift of the franchise in the suffrage States 
had already produced such deterioration. Only by such naive 
absurdities do we come to realize that superficial criticism of the 
extension of the franchise has been more rife than superficial claims 
as to its accomplishments. 

Certainly our highest Church dignitaries in Australia and 
New Zealand have registered enthusiastic approval of the operation 
of suffrage, as-has Archbishop Delaney of Tasmania—the opinions 
of these prelates having been printed and used by both English and 
American suffragists. Archbishop Redwood, of Wellington, 
when visiting in St. Louis some short time ago, expressed himself 
as heartily in favor of the movement here. He claimed that 
the women of New Zealand “ maintained a high standard of purity 
and womanhood,” and were, if possible, “ better wives and home- 
conservers”’ than before they voted. Their greatest service, he 
thought, lay in school, hospital, and charitable departments, and in 
municipal beautification and improvements. 

In addition to temperance measures the laws passed in Austra- 
lia and New Zealand, since women voted, greatly favor the woman 
and child worker. They comprise equal pay for equal work, equal 
naturalization, protection of juvenile immigrants, eight-hour day, 
minimum wage scale, appointment of police matrons, establish- 
ment of juvenile courts, raising the age of boy and girl workers 
to sixteen and eighteen years, etc. And these, and many similar 
laws in both countries, are as operative as is temperance for the 
Catholic woman or child worker, and strengthen the outposts of 
our ideal—the Christian home. 

The effect of woman’s vote in our own suffrage States has 
been much the same. And, in all, the woman and child worker 
have been benefited. Nor is the claim well-founded that suffrage 
has failed because factory legislation is not as complete in certain 
of the suffrage States, as in non-suffrage States. which employ 
thousands of women factory workers. The writer heard such an 
argument at a public meeting in a New Jersey town. The suffragist 
pointed out the small number—less than fifty women—employed 
industrially in the agricultural State which had offered the point 
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for attack. The anti-suffragist replied that if one woman was 
so employed the laws should be changed, and was applauded! Yet 
in this State there are sixty-eight men to every fifty women. And 
the total State population is less by thousands than the number of 
women employed by the factories in New York State. 

The only States which have eight-hour laws for women are 
suffrage States. It is true that the Supreme Court decision of 
1908—in the Oregon case (written by the late Justice Brewer, a 
believer in Woman Suffrage)—upholding the ten-hour law was 
the beginning of some abatement in laws affecting the woman 
workers, even in non-suffrage States. In Massachusetts there is 
a nine-hour law after forty years. While in Idaho the women 
consider nine hours a compromise, but the vote of women got 
it in two years. It is remarkable how few people seem to realize 
the number of men whose work is restricted to eight hours. Nor 
can we believe that the men unions, if men were not voters, would 
have been so favored. For the attitude of many employers of 
woman labor has not changed. Woman, trained to the needs of the 
industrial machine, becomes one. These men are like the pros- 
perous farmer in Pennsylvania whose wife became desperately 
ill. The physician insisted upon a trained nurse, and the woman 
answering the call was one who had often shown herself a tower 
of strength in the writer’s own household. The farm house was 
primitive. There was no other “help.” On the third afternoon, 
having been continuously on duty night and day, the nurse made 
a suggestion. -Would the farmer watch beside his wife and give 
her the chance for an hour’s sleep? The man’s disillusionment 
was complete. ‘ Why,” he exclaimed, “I thought you was a 
trained nurse!” 

In addition to shorter hours for woman workers, the equal 
suffrage States have all raised the age of consent. In California 
it is now the highest in the Union—twenty-one years. When 
the writer lived in Georgia and North Carolina, it was ten, and 
has not been changed. 

It is also noteworthy that women have made many changes 
in the suffrage States in laws relating to the child worker, and to 
children of school age, in laws regarding weights and measures, 
food and milk supplies, juvenile courts, reformatories, etc. While 
minimum wage laws are characteristic of equal suffrage States and 
of four partial suffrage States. 

Any unprejudiced person who will take the trouble to com- 
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pare the laws of suffrage States with those where no suffrage 
obtains, cannot claim the woman worker has not been benefited 
by the extension of the franchise. Suffragists do not “expect to 
make people good by law.” They realize enforcement of law 
requires constant vigilance. But they know that where women 
do not vote, laws for women and child workers are not only defied, 
but are rarely punitive. 

Two widely-separated cases in point are the broom-makers 
in Illinois and the shirt-waist workers in New York City. 
The then Mayor of New York whose public utterance on the 
vitalizing influence of public opinion has been quoted by a leading 
anti-suffragist, “had not time” to see the large delegation of 
women who went to City Hall after the fire in the Triangle factory, 
which caused the death of one hundred and forty-five girls. And 
the owners of this factory were later fined twenty dollars for con- 
tinuing the same conditions which had cost these lives. Public 
opinion had been outraged. The city resounded with protest. 
But of what punitive use was it? 

In Illinois, a broom-making concern, by employing convict 
labor, made a living wage impossible for the men in the industry 
so improvident as to stay out of prison. Labor drove the firm 
to a neighboring State. Once more labor drove them out. The 
company returned to Illinois, breathing defiance. It solved the 
problem of cheap broom-making by employing Polish and Lith- 
uanian girl emigrants. These girls worked for a low wage. They 
operated a machine considered unfit for woman’s use. But 
it was the conditions in the locked factory under a grossly im- 
moral superintendent which mattered. He kept them at work by 
a clever manipulation of their ignorance, fear and shame. Labor, 
suspicious for its male workers, discovered the hideous truth, 
and brought the man to justice. Justice? A county indictment 
and a fine of twenty-five dollars—the law’s limit. This case also 
outraged public opinion. Of what punitive value was it? 

It is through the operative effect of the ballot upon such 
needs of the woman worker, that the woman of leisure has come 
to realize keenly that her own home is also affected by the economic 
and industrial changes of our time. These women do not feel 
the pinch of circumstance, but are as keenly alive to their disabil- 
ities. If she is a property owner, woman pays taxes, and her home 
—all homes—have an intimate concern with those franchises, con- 
trolled by the vote, which furnish us with light and telephone, 
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and regulate water rates. Woman now goes out of the house 
to buy everything formerly made in it under her supervision. Her 
duty toward laws which govern her food and milk supplies cannot 
be gainsaid. Her interest is keen in educational laws, in ordi- 
nances on health and morals. Juvenile courts, prison reform and 
temperance have become ballot issues, though it is worth noting of 
the latter that many States looking most coldly upon the suffrage 
movement have long since “ gone” for prohibition. 

In view of the many unsavory political scandals in the opera- 
tion of these safeguards and needs of the home and family, can we 
as citizens or as Catholics say our women have no concern with 
the vote? 

What of that other hideous evil which threatens our national 
life, beckons to our children at every turn, and fastens itself to 
the heart of our city governments by corrupt political bonds? Have 
women—have Catholic home-makers—no concern with these things? 

“Let us acknowledge with due thanks,” says Alice Meynell 
in the Catholic Suffragist, writing of London evils, “that some 
of these indecent anomalies have been due to the wish of men to 
keep women out of touch with these things. Did I say to keep 
women out of touch with these things? No—to keep a 
certain few women. It happened to the present writer to hear 
early one dark morning under her windows the outcries of a 
woman in the street. At the police station she inquired what had 
happened—had any woman been brought in hurt or distressed? 
‘No,’ said the policeman, ‘but it was probably a female. You 
ladies don’t know anything about females.’”’ And further asks— 
considering the question of women’s codperation in such problems 
—whether there can be any woman “ so vitally; and mortally and 
immortally, interested as Catholic women?” 

All apostles of the Jaissez faire in public matters which affect 
us all, have offered as an objection to suffrage the vicious and 
ignorant woman. The good and educated—not always allied— 
woman vote would be nullified. We will set aside the fact that 
women as a whole are more moral than men, nor need we consider 
those foreign countries where suffrage obtains and which refute 
by experience this argument. We now have a comparison of the 
woman vote in evil precincts with the total woman vote of two 
cities in suffrage States. In Seattle, three hundred and forty-five 
out of a total of twenty-one thousand eight hundred and seven. 
In Denver, one hundred and forty-four out of a total of thirty- 
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eight thousand. And these figures have not been questioned. In 
two cities, San Francisco and Seattle, we know the woman vote was 
responsible for the abolishment of that connivance of corruption in 
high places and indirect influence which we term commercialized 
vice. 

Such moral dangers to the Christian home, by prevention— 
in religious education—and by reformation, the nun has endeavored 
to meet. A belief in political equality does not in any way change 
the axiom that a nation cannot rise above the level of the individ- 
uals who compose it. Our convents and institutions have been 
homes for thousands in every country, and our religious are only 
too well apprised that the institutional laws have a grave bearing 


_ on their work for the Catholic ideal and the nation at large. 


In Australia the nuns do not as a rule vote. They have 
“in a few instances used the franchise,” says the editor of the 
Freeman’s Journal of Sydney, “ because their duty in this respect 
has been insisted upon by political organizers of repute.” In 
Dunedin, New Zealand, the editor of The Tablet writes, that the 
nuns, although reluctant, did so once, “ at the request of the bishop,” 
but adds, “ of course, if a grave crisis for the Church arose, such 
as legislation threatening religion or the educational rights of 
Catholics, the nuns could at any time be registered and voted.” 

These suggestive items need not be italicized for the Catholic 
voter who has sacrificed much to transmit the Faith to his children. 
Happily our own country long ago followed the example first set 
by the one Catholic colonial colony, Maryland. But it should 
occur to us to ask whether we could have met political crises else- 
where, if our women—our religious—could have been “ registered 
and voted.” 

“The days are gone by,” Virginia Crawford warned in these 
pages seven years ago, “...... when women could be content to 
be mere onlookers of contemporary politics, and if Catholics are 
not prepared to organize and educate themselves for the defence of 
their ideals and beliefs, they will undoubtedly witness the triumph 
of doctrines they detest.” 

A complacent disregard of the march of centuries must also 
bring some untoward surprises in our own. Feminism has been 
one of these. For its contributing causes were not recognized; nor 
the bearing which events, widely separated and complex, have had 
upon bringing it into being. Passivity toward the suffrage move- 
ment, as toward any other attempt at widespread political reform 
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affecting us all, serves us only so long as we are reinstating our 
Bourbons or indulging in academic discussions on the propriety 
of permitting women to work. 

The confusion among all conservative people has been sufficient 
to call forth a leaflet by Mrs. Catt, the President of the National 
Woman’s Suffrage Association—on Feminism and Suffrage—in 
which she states clearly that Woman Suffrage has no other plank 
in its platform than votes for women; while our own Ave Maria, 
which has a happy way of dispelling vagaries, has had an admirable 
paper called Fallacies on Feminism, which should have wide 
circulation. 

Space forbids incorporating it here, but “the sixth and most 
fatal fallacy is that irreligion is at the bottom of the feminist 
agitation. On the contrary,” the writer continues, “the entire 
tendency of the movement is profoundly religious, and betrays, 
apart from certain unavoidable excesses and deviations, an instinc- 
tive training after rules enjoined on her children by the Church. 
The suffragists are clamoring for moral reforms which in reality 
are incompatible with the rejection of dogma. The closer we 
examine, the plainer does it appear that what is fallaciously called 
feminism, is in reality a powerful impulse toward Catholic ideals 
and a Catholic code of morals.” 

Catholic women, believers in political equality, have for many 
years grasped this fact: that there was nothing in the principle 
of suffrage incompatible with the greater principles of their faith. 
In every country Catholic feminists have gone into the movement, 
not as Catholics, but as believers in what we now call votes for 
women, and have joined the nearest organization. And Catholic 
women have for many years worked individually, or as members of 
committees of such organizations, to interest other Catholics. 

Letters sent the writer from Italy and France expressed regret 
that there were no distinctly Catholic organizations. For Marie 
Mangeret’s well-known society, which met every year at the Cath- 
olic Institute of Paris, was not a suffrage organization, although 
the meetings had witnessed spirited discussions on the subject. 
This ardent Catholic and suffragist prepared a memoir of the 
whole movement in France, which she presented to the late Pius 
X., who received her with every mark of sympathy. The need 
for Catholic organizations has been felt to prove to the ultra con- 
servative Catholic that women could be both feminists and good 


Catholics; and also because the opponents in the Church were 
VOL. CII.—5 
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making use of the Church as an argument against the suffrage 
movement. 

Through the foresight of two teachers, Miss Jeffery and 
Miss Gadsby, London saw the first of these societies. Miss 
Gadsby has since entered a religious order. It was she who sat 
up all night to finish the Joan of Arc banner under which the 
women, some seventy or eighty strong, marched in the first suffrage 
parade which Mrs. Fawcett’s book numbers at forty thousand. 
The writer is indebted to Elizabeth Christitch for an interesting 
account of the early struggles of this little organization known as 
The Catholic Women’s Suffrage Society, and has kept in touch 
with its growth. For it now has branches all through England. 
In October, notwithstanding war conditions, it issued a small 
monthly magazine, under the editorship of Leonora de Alberti. 
Its methods are “ educational and non-party,” and numbers among 
its associates many prominent Catholics both lay and clerical. 
The second organization among Catholic women was in Brussels, 
where the Roman Catholic Woman Suffrage League of Brussels 
was a branch of Feminisme Chrétienne de Belgique. 

The third society organized about the same time, in New York 
City known as The St. Catherine’s Welfare Association, grew 
out of the work of the Catholic Committee of the New York City 
Woman Suffrage Party. Sara McPike was the Chairman of 
this committee, and became the President of this society, which, 
like the one in London, shows a gratifying increase of membership. 
This organization stands for the working woman. Its object is 
educational, and its programme, to interest Catholic women in the 
duties of true citizenship. It has conducted meetings in parlors, 
convents, and parish halls in New York and New Jersey, and at 
the Catholic Summer School. Distinguished clerics, as in London, 
have codperated in many ways, beside presiding at the meetings. 
This has been the first body to present the subject to our church 
organization for men. 

Philadelphia also has a large Catholic women’s organization, 
known as the Philadelphia Suffrage League. Katherine Brégy 
and Honor Walsh are officially connected with this society, as 
are many other prominent women. Jane Campbell, the Catholic 
pioneer in the suffrage movement in this country—who organized 
and for twenty years was President of the Philadelphia County 
Society—is Honorary President. 

In all States where the issue goes to the voter this fall, there 
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are fine committees of Catholic women in every prominent city. 
Mrs. Margaret Rorke has had charge of this work for the Empire 
State Campaign Committee, and her speakers have been heard 
by many of our men’s societies under the most distinguished 
clerical patronage. 

The test of any movement must be in the members who 
compose its various organizations, and in its accomplishment. 
To both of these the Catholic women suffragists can point with 
pride. Our women workers know, as do the English suffragists, 
that a voteless competitor in labor or a voteless trade union is 
powerless to affect needed reforms. The evils in the body politic 
to-day—so diffuse and sinister—cannot be categorically detailed. 
Behind those brief words, materialism and industrialism, are sins 
which point to a national decadence. For out of a large section of 
our people have gone the love and fear of God, which are the begin- 
ning of all humanity’s wisdom. The widespread consciousness 
that something is wrong—expressed in our varied achievements for 
human betterment—is our most encouraging sign. 

Votes for women injects into this situation the most moral 
element in our nation. The fear that woman would unduly seek 
political preferment or that she would lose her womanliness by 
voting has long since been dispelled. If it is a growing conviction 
in our country that womdn’s insight, comparable only to man’s 
breadth of vision, will be an asset to our great democracy in our 
troubled times, will the Catholic voter continue to deny her this 
privilege because of her sex? 











A WAR LITANY. 
BY SARAH M. BROWNSON. os 


The late Sarah M. Brownson was a frequent contributor to THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp in its earlier years. She composed the following litany immediately 
after the death of her brother, who was killed in the Civil War. In view of 
the present European conflict, it has again a sad timeliness—[Ep. C. W.] 


WHEN those who survive, shall take up the dead, may they 
be found “facing the foe” as soldiers love to die. May no stain 
of cowardice ever sully their name, and when those who love shall 


hear of their loss, 
Have mercy on them, O Lord! 


In that first shock of grief uphold them by Thy grace, let them 
be resigned to Thy Will which has bereft them; give them a just 
pride in those they loved, and when memory presses hard their loss, 


Have mercy on them, O Lord! 


For the sake of those who have already given their lives for us, 
for those whose bones now whiten many a battlefield, 


Give us peace, O Lord! 


For those who now are battling with death and growing weaker 
and weaker in the conflict, 
Give us peace, O Lord! 


For those who are suffering in crowded hospitals, who have 
lost so much in fighting for peace, 
Give us peace, O Lord! 


For those who look to-day for the last time on the sweet blue 


sky, and hear the music of the gentle spring for the last time, 
Give us peace, O Lord! 


a 
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For the tears, the broken hearts, the crushed spirits, the lost 
hopes, the life-long misery that war has caused, 
Give us peace, O Lord! 


For the eyes that to-day grow dim, for the lips that must know 
no smile for many years, 
Give us peace, O Lord! 


For the innumerable prayers that are daily lifted to Thee in the 


North and South, 
Give us peace, O Lord! 


For the sake of Thy Son, Who came upon earth as the Prince 
of Peace, do Thou, Who art not “ delighted in our being lost,” hear 
us. Cleanse the Nation from its great sin; teach it to place its 
trust in Thee alone; purify it as gold is purified by fire. Lead 
our armies to victory; dry the tears of those who weep; bless Thy 
soldiers, bring them speedily to us and 

Give us peace, O Lord! 











THE CHURCH’S MOVING PICTURE SHOW. 
BY T. J. BRENNAN, S.T.L. 


ae HERE are three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
y year; and our years on this earth sometimes pass 
beyond the Biblical “three score and ten.” If one 
day were like the rest, and one year like another, 
what a monotonous thing life would be. “ To-mor- 
row and to-morrow and to-morrow” would approach, bringing 
nothing to nourish hope or excite the imagination; yesterday 
and yesterday and yesterday would be behind us, a confused mass 
without special interest or affection, except as so many days ticked 
off from our allotted time, so many wavelets upon which the 
bubble we call life danced until it was submerged again. There 
is nothing so tiresome as monotony, even a monotony of pleasure 
—if that is not a contradiction in terms. Sitting down to eat 
and drink and rising up to play is not enough. The menu must 
vary every day; the games must be changed with the season; 
otherwise the epicure will rise up from the table unsatisfied; the 
“fan” will go to sleep on the benches. Whenever we hear people 
grumbling against the ‘same old thing,” the emphasis is always 
on the “ same.” 

Nature knew this from the beginning, and, as her ultimate 
aim in the making and moulding of this earth was that it might 
be a dwelling place for her darling—man—she planned accordingly. 





The earth was made so various, that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, might be indulged. 


Long before her favorite child appeared, she had been rehearsing 
her programme. There was evening and morning; sea and dry 
land; fruit trees bringing forth their fruit in season; light and 
darkness; a veritable vaudeville wherein the performers were 
the great cosmic forces, and the programme was a ceaseless blend- 
ing of taste, color, form, and sound. The “moving picture” 
business antedates the human race, and is the oldest lesson in 
nature’s system of pedagogy. 
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No sooner had man started into business for himself than he 
took the hint from his mother. He would add to the entertain- 
ment of nature, and he would adopt nature’s plan. Variety was 
the secret of her success; variety would rule his programme also. 
The elements at his disposal were, of course, more limited; but 
nature had covered three-fourths of the ground, and he was called 
on for only a few supplementary numbers. So he took the year 
and he subdivided it into seasons and months and weeks, and 
tried his skill at imitation. The result is what we call the Calendar. 
It differed in different ages and countries, but was common to all.- 
The Babylonians, the Romans, the Greeks, and the Jews all 
had their Calendars, that is to say “a register or list of days of 
the year, according to its division into days and weeks and months, 
showing the various civil and ecclesiastical holidays.”* By this 
means mani sought to preserve a remembrance of the things he 
had experienced, or in which he trusted. Gods and goddesses, 
heroes and victories, mysteries and miracles—all were set into the 
circle of the revolving year, that the young might be introduced 
to, and the old reminded of, the nation’s inheritance of fact and 
fiction. Each generation of children asked: ‘‘ What is the meaning 
of this service;’? and the elders by repeated answering deepened 
their own knowledge. It was a great system, especially in those 
far-off bookless days. It gave a special interest to each month 
and week and day. The year, like the scribe learned in the law, 
made his round, bringing forth from his treasures new things and 
old. ; 

When the Church was established she received this command: 
“Go ye into the whole world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” Naturally, the first thing she did was to reconnoitre, 
to look over the ground, taking note of helps and hindrances. 
First of all she noted that it was by no means a virgin field. 
There were religions everywhere, local, national, and ultra-national, 
with their temples, shrines and ceremonies. There were gods many, 
and lords many. She noted especially how each religion had its 
calendar, its moving picture show of commemorations; and that 
these commemorations, with their festive accompaniments, were a 
highly popular and efficacious means of religious instruction. She 
was not averse to taking suggestions. Her Divine Founder had 
changed water into wine; and had elevated to sacramental dignity 
several previously existing ceremonies. Why should she not also 


1Universal Dictionary. Exodus xii. 26. 
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consecrate to pious purposes ideas and usages already in vogue 
among the children of this world. So she resolved to construct 
a calendar of her own; to run a moving picture show lasting the 
whole year round, and bringing before the eyes of her children 
the mysteries of grace whereof she was the dispenser among men. 
The result is what is known as the Church’s Calendar, the richest 
and most varied of its kind that the world has ever seen. To 
this Calendar we shall confine ourselves in this paper, enough 
having been said by way of preamble. 

In drawing up her Calendar, the Church had only one thing 
in view, namely, to preach Jesus Christ and Him Crucified. She 
wished to make Him its beginning, middle, and end. She felt as 
did St. Paul, and could truly say, “I live, now not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.”® She remembered all the things He had said 
and done, and went forward joyously to set them before the eyes 
and ears of her spiritual children. 

We might expect she would begin the exhibition on New 
Year’s Day. But she did not. In the first place Jesus was not 
born on that day; besides New Year’s Day had been long associated 
with festivities the Church did not approve, and against which she 
fought. Again, we might expect she would begin with the birth 
of her Divine Founder. But neither did she do this; for the 
history of Jesus did not begin with His birth. Like all great 
events it cast its shadow before, inspiring prophet and priest, 
and shaping the minds and hopes of men. She began with the 
Advent, and on the first Sunday of Advent, as a mother waking 
her little ones for some festive day, she said to the faithful: 
“Tt is now the hour for us to awake from sleep. For now our 
salvation is nearer than when we first believed. The night is far 
spent, and the day is at hand. Let us therefore cast off the works 
of darkness, and put on the armor of light.” Her first picture, 
therefore, was the reveille: “ Behold, the Bridegroom cometh; go 
ye forth to meet Him.” She sounded the note of expectancy, and 
warned all to come in the wedding garment of penance and 
purity: “Do penance, for the kingdom of God is at hand.” She 
introduced John the Baptist with his garment of camel’s hair, and 
his earnest call for preparation. Thus, during Advent her cry 
was: “Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” By Christmas-eve 
she had her children on the tiptoe of expectation; she herself was 
possessed of the same spirit. “This day,” she said, “you shall 


* Galatians ii. 20. ‘Epistle for the Sunday. 
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know that the Lord will come and save us, and in the morning 
you shall see His glory.”*® “Lift up your gates, O ye princes, and 
be ye lifted up, O eternal gates, and the King of glory shall enter 
in.’® Then the looked-for morning dawned. She drew aside 
the veil, and disclosed the crib with Joseph and Mary and the 
Infant lying in the manger. The angelic voices were heard; the 
shepherds came from the hills; and the general invitation was 
issued to all to pay their homage to the King: “ Venite, adoremus— 
Come, let us adore Him.” Every valley was filled, every mountain 
and hill was laid low, the rough ways were made plain, and all 
flesh saw the Salvation of God. 

That was the first great act, the climax of the first number. 
The feasts that group themselves around Christmas were made 
partakers by contagion of the Christmas spirit, and only after 
Epiphany, or Twelfth Day, did the festivities disappear. The next 
big number in the programme was Easter, or rather we shall 
say Holy Week, culminating in Easter. Marking as it does 
the termination of the early life of Jesus; commemorating as 
it does the greatest tragedy and the greatest triumph of all time, 
the Church had little to do except to state the facts; the feelings 
took care of themselves. Yet here, too, she stood afar off like the 
uncleansed leper; she realized she was about to tread on holy 
ground; and, with ashes on her head and much fasting and prayer, 
she asked that the sins of men might not be remembered 
on the anniversary of the day that sin had made. The 
Great Week came, and one by one she set before her children, 
simply and concretely, the things that had come to pass. On Palm 
Sunday she rehearsed, with hymns and jubilant procession, the 
triumphal entry that was soon to be changed into the Way of the 
Cross. On Holy Thursday she recalled the washing of the feet, 
the Last Supper, and the Gift of Love. Then on Good Friday, 
with all the outward emblems of sorrow, she chanted the story of 
the sorrowful Event she commemorated; she unveiled the Cross on 
which the Saviour of the world hung; and with bare feet she 
advanced, followed by her children, to do it reverence as the symbol 
of her salvation. Easter Sunday, however, she taught her children 
to rejoice as did the holy women by the empty tomb. Her alleluia 
resounded throughout the Church; the garments of sorrow were 
put away; and she cried out: “ This is the day which the Lord 
hath made; let us be glad and rejoice therein.” Thus did she 


*Introit of the Mass of the day. ° Offertory. 
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bring to a close the second great incident of her annual miracle- 
play. 

The cycle was brought to a conclusion by the feast of Pente- 
cost. While celebrated with less pomp, it was to the Church 
a commemoration of the graduation day. She recalled the bap- 
tism of fire by which the Apostles received their final enlightening 
for the work they had to do; she recalled the “ mighty wind ” 
that signalized the coming of the Holy Spirit. And in some places 
she allowed her children to represent these happenings by concrete 
methods. In Italy showers of red rose leaves were let fall from 
the ceiling to signify the tongues of flame; in France the mighty 
wind was reproduced by the blowing of trumpets; and the red 
vestment symbolized the love of the Holy Spirit for the Church. 

These were the great incidents which the Church selected from 
the life of the Saviour, and which she set before the eyes of her 
children: His birth, His death and resurrection, and the divine 
imprimatur uttered in tongues of fire. Other events and mysteries 
of the divine drama she recalled, but these stood out over all, 
and gave their name and color to the seasons of the Church year, 
as the changes of nature mark off the seasons of the earthly 
year. The Son of God was always in the centre of the stage, 
sometimes uttering words of love, sometimes doing works of 
mercy, sometimes receiving sinners and eating with them. It 
was a work conceived in love, executed with genius, and giving 
occasion for the manifestation of every human emotion—joy and 
sorrow, hope and fear, pity and wonder. 

As times went on another element began to enter. The 
anniversaries of Saints and Martyrs came around, and could not 
be forgotten. Perhaps the relics were near by; perhaps the rel- 
atives or descendants were in the congregation; or perhaps it 
was necessary to remind those still in danger that they would not 
be forgotten if they too should fall by the sword of the persecutor. 
And so for the edification of the living their departed brethren 
who had fought the good fight were allowed to come forward, 
received their meed of applause, and were asked to remember 
them in the heavenly kingdom. The number grew with the cen- 
turies till it resulted almost in confusion; but then in due time the 
Church stepped in with her legislation, and took the management 
of the matter into her own hands. She defined who were and 
who were not to be honored during the ecclesiastical year; she reg- 
ulated the days on which they were to appear, and the degree of 
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honor to which they were entitled; and by numerous admonitions 
she warned her children not to forget Christ in His saints, but 
rather to remember that the Saints were honored simply and solely 
because of their resemblance to Jesus. With these precautions 
the new arrivals were allowed to follow the Lamb in the mystic 
representation of the Life Divine, and were made sharers in 
the glory of His triumph. Martyrs and Virgins and Confessors 
of the Faith; doctors of the Church, and missionaries unto the 
heathen; princes and peasants—all circled round the Central 
Figure, vaunting not their own glory, but the glory of Him by 
Whose grace they were healed, and ever singing as they passed: 
“ The Lamb that was slain is worthy to receive power, and divinity, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and benediction.” 7 

Thus did the Church elaborate, and thus does she present 
to us annually, that most wonderful of all moving picture shows. 
A synopsis of the life of the Divine Founder, a commemoration 
of all those who have attained unto her Roll of Honor, a presenta- 
tion of the mysteries of Faith—it passes before us a record of 
doctrine and a history of achievement, which he who runs can read, 
and reading cannot fail to comprehend. This is what is 
technically known as the Calendar of the Church, the most artistic 
and most instructive moving picture ever staged on earth. 


TApocalypse v. 12. 











WHITE EAGLE. 
BY L. P. DECONDUN, 


X. 
Paris, August, 1913. 

INCE we heard about Count Klonowicz, my own Rex, 

I need not tell you how anxious we were to try the 

experiment suggested by the Prince. Each evening, 

while the Count was in his apartment—directly behind 

the oak room—Nancy sang all the Irish airs she could 

remember; but we were told, night after night, that 
nothing had roused his attention. However, three days ago, as Nancy 
sitting at the piano after dinner was dreamily playing, racking her 
memory for something forgotten, the telephone rang. Maryfia was 
sitting close to it, so she lifted the receiver, listened to a sentence or 
two, and replacing the instrument she turned toward us. 

“Count Stanislaw has been listening to you, Miss O’Dwyer,” she 
said. “My father is now bringing’him here to look at some papers 
and documents in this old desk. Of course that is a pretext; the 
Count does not remember what he reads. They will be far enough 
from us to remain apart, and my father wishes us, after the shortest 
possible exchange of words with them, to take as little notice of their 
presence as we can. As for you, Miss O’Dwyer, he will be grateful 
if you continue to play, following your own fancy. Am I making 
myself clear?” 

Nancy answered affirmatively and wheeled round on her stool. I 
have an idea that she went on with “ Snowy Breasted Pearl,” but for 
the life of me I could not tell you. Madame Stablewska bent silently 
over her work after having exchanged a glance with Maryfia. Helena 
did the same, and Miss Lowinska took back her book. Mine was 
opened on my knees, but I was unable to look at it; my entire self 
was concentrated in my hearing, as already several steps were sounding 
on the stairs. Then the door opened and the four men came in. 

We looked up as naturally as we could; Nancy left the piano 
only long enough to allow the simplest and most formal of intro- 
ductions to be made; and when the Prince asked us to excuse their 
intrusion and their obligation to go on with their work, we did our 
best to appear to forget them all. Needless to add, that we never 
became more watchful than we were then. But Nancy was splendid. 
She set about her task with a marvelous tact and for her special 
audience, beginning one song, dropping it, trying another without ever 
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seeming discouraged or tired. She had her back to the desk, but she 
kept glancing at Helena, and the latter, half hidden by one of the 
central columns, was able to study the Count’s expression. For some 
time nothing occurred; Count Stanislaw was taking papers from a 
box which one of his sons had placed near him, and putting them back 
into it, while the Prince was unlocking drawer after drawer of the 
broad desk. I was beginning to feel restless, when at last the old man 
looked up with a flicker of interest; his hands resting upon the box. 
My heart jumped in my throat and I noticed the imperceptible sign 
made by Helena to Nancy. The latter nodded, played a bar or two, 
and began to sing: “ Who Fears to Speak of ’98.” But the attention of 
the Count wandered; he again resumed his occupation. Helena 
shook her head and Nancy made another attempt. Like the bards 
of old, she passed from grave to gay, from laughter to tears, from 
lullaby to warlike song, but without success. The “ Wearing of the 
Green ” woke no more response than did “ The Kerry Recruit.” Some 
of Moore’s melodies attracted the Count’s notice for a short period, 
but in no very marked manner; and I was tempted to despair in 
earnest when Nancy struck up one more of the popular airs: “ Let 
Erin Remember the Days of Old!” 

With this, Nancy’s energy, which I presume had been flagging, 
sprang up again at Helena’s encouraging nod. Count Klonowicz had 
gripped the box of papers with both hands and, leaning forward, was 
now following every word with dumb intensity, never relaxing his hold 
until the last note had died away. Then he leaned back in his chair 
and closed his eyes. His lips were moving soundlessly. There was a 
dead silence as, at my first movement, Madame Stablewska had quickly 
lifted her hand in command. A few seconds dragged interminably, 
after which the Count opened his eyes; his lips moving still, and 
words came out slowly in faultless English. 

“Remember the days of old! Yes, yes this is what we may, 
what we must remember! From the Piatts to the Jagellons—Lesz- 
czynski, Poniatowski, Kosciuszko. From Brian Boru to Emmet 
O’Connell, all, all Irish and Poles, Irish and Poles. Za Wiare i 
Ojczyzne, and there is more! Surely this is—(he stopped and drew 
a long breath)—this is but the dark hour, the—the darkest.” 

We all had been covertly watching him; even Nancy had turned 
her head, but at these last words a light broke on her face: she knew 
now! Her stool revolved noiselessly, and her fingers ran over the ivory 
notes. A strong contraction passed across the features of Count 
Klonowicz, once again he raised his head; Nancy was singing. 

“ Bereft of his love and bereav’d of his fame, 
A knight to the cell of an old hermit came.” 


I don’t think, Rex, that I can explain to you the tense feeling 
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forcing us to hold our breath while this was going on. We hardly 
dared look up, and yet we were aware of the smallest movements. 
As for me, in a flash I had remembered Nancy singing Lover’s 
“ Ballad ” to Helena one evening, and there was little doubt that it was 
it which had struck a slumbering chord in the Count’s memory. 


“ Oh, the hour before day...... ! 
’*Tis always the darkest the hour before day.” 


And as with the third verse her voice rose gently pathetic, the 
box full of papers which the Count held, fell with a crash. He stood 
up suddenly, one hand stretched forth and the other clenched on the 
Prince’s shoulder; but Nancy never stopped, never wavered; her 
voice kept clear and firm; 


“°Tis always the darkest, the hour before day.” 


Only, when she came to an end, the Count tried in vain to speak; 
he took one step forward, staring strangely at us; then his head fell 
on his chest and he swayed heavily. He might have fallen if both his 
sons had not been ready to support him (and this was what I had 
feared in my excitement). However, no such thing happened; and 
before half the possible tragedies pictured in my imagination had been 
dispelled, the Count, his sons and the Prince, had quitted the room. 

But when we five women remained alone, we looked at one 
another for a few seconds with questioning faces. Maryfia was 
thoughtful; Madame Stablewska and her daughter very grave, and 
Nancy’s eyes particularly eager; she was dying to speak. After a 
moment Miss Lowinska saw it; she smiled and sat down, which made 
Nancy and me follow her example. (Neither Madame Stablewska nor 
Helena had risen from their chairs.) 

“ Miss O’Dwyer,” said Maryjia, “ you have been magnificent, you 
could not have managed things better. Something does seem to have 
been done, and it is in God’s hands now.” 

“Oh,” interrupted Nancy, “my share in this is a very small 
one. The fact of my knowing these songs cannot be put to my credit ; 
I did not learn them purposely. But tell me do you honestly believe 
that we have been successful?” There was a short pause. 

“Tt is impossible to be absolutely certain,” answered Maryfia 
with a touch of hesitation, “ yet it may be so.” 

“ To-morrow may tell,” remarked Madame Stablewska. 

“And we must hope for the best,” added Helena with her gentle 
smile. We all stopped to listen; some steps could be heard below, but 
it might have been the servants who were still about the house. 

‘ And then, I cannot describe to you, dear, what a strange atmos- 
phere began to close around us. I am sure that we were all anxious 
to shake it off, but how was it to be done? On the one hand, Nancy 
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and I felt that we were but sympathetic spectators of some drama 
which meant even more to the people among whom we were than 
was apparent on the surface. On the other, we had the intuition 
that our friends hesitated which course to pursue with us. To mention 
nothing of their feelings might make it look as if we could not be 
trusted, and to discuss them openly at the risk of imposing them on 
us would seem to them the last thing to be thought of. Clearly it 
was a delicate point to decide, and I could read the same reflection in 
Nancy’s eyes, when Maryfia put it frankly into words. 

“T am afraid, Mrs. Camberwell,” she said, “ that our preoccupied 
and serious attitude is rather depressing, but we are so anxious for the 
recovery of Count Stanislaw that we cannot help dreading disappoint- 
ment. For one thing, he is one of my father’s dearest friends and, 
more than that, some of us have paid a great price for the Count’s 
life, though we saved neither his liberty nor his mind.” 

Madame Stablewska glanced up quickly, but she did not speak ; she 
only knotted her silk thread and went on with her work; so Nancy 
made an effort. 

“How wonderfully he speaks English,” she remarked. “I 
know that most Polish people are capital linguists, but his words came 
to me as a complete surprise.” 

“And to us as well, Miss O’Dwyer,” said Helena. (She had stood 
up and was folding her piece of embroidery.) “It is what makes me 
hopeful, as nobody has heard Count Stanislaw utter a syllable of 
English for several years.” She turned to put her work away in 
a curious oak chest; then she silently left the room. 

Maryfia was looking out on the night sky; when she heard the 
door close she piled some cushions in the angle of the window, and 
sat leaning against them, her face in the shadow. 

“ The last time Count Stanislaw had any need to speak English,” 
she began in a strangely even tone, “ was the evening he was arrested. 
So many of the Russian police spies have a smattering of French or 
German that we have had, when possible, to resort to something else. 
However, the fact of his using English to-night must have brought 
past events very vividly before Helena, and those events were the 
great tragedy of her life, as well as of other people’s. So you will 
understand why silence fell on us as it did.” 

I found myself staring at Maryfia, and Nancy bent forward, 
keenly interested. 

“ But, Miss Lowinska, she must have been a mere child when 
Count Klonowicz was imprisoned.” 

“ She was twelve.” 

“ Well, do you know, to be quite candid, Nemo and I have often 
thought that there must have been some reasons for Helena to be so 
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different from English or Irish girls of her age. Of course we won- 
dered, though I don’t think it was out of curiosity.” 

Madame Stablewska had stopped working. Her steady eyes were 
gazing at us and lighting the pale oval of her face. 

“If you wish to know the facts to which Maryfia is alluding,” she 
said calmly, “ she is at liberty to tell you. It has been the story of so 
many of us that there is hardly anything out of the ordinary in it. It 
is a page of history brought home.” 

But Miss Lowinska shook her head. ‘“ No,” she said, “I could 
not.” 

“Oh! but why?” exclaimed Nancy impulsively. “ Now you 
have said too much or too little. Would Helena object to our hear- 
ing it?” 

“ Helena!” repeated the girl, “oh, I don’t think so; Helena 
believes that she has done her duty, no more.” 

“ Helena believes rightly,” interposed Madame Stablewska, “ just 
as you yourself would have done in the same circumstances. Only—” 
And there appeared the shadow of a smile on Madame Stablewska’s 
face. 

“Only?” inquired Maryfia with a gleam of surprise in her 
questioning eyes. 

“Only you would not have been satisfied with her methods; you 
would have preferred to face several bodies of police single-handed.” 

Maryfia laughed, a peculiar little laugh, but she leaned back 
without answering. 

“Tn all this,” remarked Nancy in a half-aggrieved, half-humorous 
manner, “ what I see most clearly is that we shall have to curb our 
curiosity and remain in the dark.” 

Madame Stablewska looked at her. “ Would you really care to 
know, Miss O’Dwyer? ” 

“Very much indeed, and Mrs. Camberwell also,” she added with 
a wicked little glance at me; “only she is the sort of timid mouse 
who always lets other people open the doors for her.” 

The velvety pair of black eyes rested on me. 

“T am afraid Nancy is right,” I said humbly, “ but we have an 
excuse. It is only fair that friends should be interested in what 
touches their friends. Is it not so?” 

Madame Stablewska bowed her head in graceful affirmation. 

“Tt is so,” she said in her low, hushed voice, “ and if you can hear 
me sufficiently I am willing to tell you what happened on the day of 
which we spoke.” 

She bent to choose a skein of silk in her work-basket and fix a 
small ebony winder to the table near her. 

“T am quite sure,” she began simply, “ that you have read enough 
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books and newspapers the last five or six years to be acquainted with 
the great rising in Russia, in 1905; I am equally certain that history 
and even novels have given you a fair idea of what Poland has suf- 
fered since it has been finally crushed and dismembered.” And as we 
nodded, she pursued: “ Then there is no need for me to dwell on this, 
but it explains how she dreamed of a possibility of freedom at the 
time of the Russian Revolution, even though it could be no more than 
a dream, 

“Well! the awakening from it was swift. In the terrible repres- 
sions exercised everywhere, Warsaw was not spared. Even girl stu- 
dents from the university died under the knout.” Nancy made a 
movement, but though Madame Stablewska saw it she went on. 
“Of all this, however, I have nothing to say; it belongs now to the 
past; I only mention Warsaw because the Stablewski’s estates were 
in the vicinity of this town, though happily not on the Praga side of 
the river. Rivers and bridges are additional difficulties, you see. 
The more modern side of the house had been built thirty or thirty- 
five years ago, but it had been placed in such a way as to be part 
and parcel of the old castle, of which the walls and underground pas- 
sages had been carefully preserved. We Poles have never felt so se- 
cure that we could overlook any possible hiding-place or means of re- 
treat, and many of our friends knew that they would find a refuge near 
us in times of danger. One of the prominent men who for years had 
worked in the interests of Poland was Count Klonowicz, and it was 
not long until suspicion began to be aroused about him. My husband, 
who had some friends in the fortress in Warsaw, was one of the first 
to hear of it. He immediately communicated with Prince Lowinski, 
who also was in the town, but as an acknowledged magistrate. The 
first care of the latter was to dispatch the Count’s youngest son, Walety 
Klonowicz, then a law student to Breslau, on some errand or other. 
Basylii was there already studying medicine, and Prince Lowinski 
wanted them both out of the way before they could learn that their 
father was threatened with arrest. They could not have helped, and 
their presence would have complicated matters. ‘Meanwhile we re- 
ceived word that a warrant was out against Count Stanislaw, but we 
succeeded in communicating with him.” Madame Stablewska paused 
to adjust the screw of the winder. 

“Well!” she went on a moment later, “to pass over useless ex- 
planations, Count Klonowicz did come to us; but within an hour of his 
arrival we learned that the Russian police had formed a cordon around 
the estate. He had been seen and followed. This will tell you that 
it left us very little time to draw up any plan of action. First the 
Count thought of giving himself up so as not to implicate my husband ; 
but he, did not persist, as he knew, just as we did, that this would 
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save neither us nor him. For all our sakes he should do his utmost 
to escape, and as his knowledge and power to help Poland were greater 
than that of almost any other man, at that period, his life would have 
to be dearly fought for if it became necessary. 

“It was all rapidly summed up and settled. Count Klonowicz 
was to hide in a cellar, from which he could gain an underground pas- 
sage operiing at a distance from the house in a deserted patch of land. 
From there he could reach a narrow road where a motor-car would be 
waiting with one of our most trusted men; then they were to make a 
dash for the frontier at breakneck speed. The man had ostensibly 
been sent to Warsaw with a message to the Citadel, and had certainly 
left before the arrival of the police. He was to ascertain whether the 
description of Count Stanislaw had already been spread. If not, all 
might be well; in the opposite case they must try to pass the frontier 
somehow. It seemed an impossible feat for anyone who has seen 
that frontier, yet two great cards remained in their hands: the help 
of Providence and a reckless daring. But the Count could not start 
until the police had sufficiently narrowed their circle around the house 
to leave the mouth of the passage free. 

“For nearly six hours we were left in a false security, but we 
knew its value too well to be deceived, and our depositions had been 
taken. A few important documents, happily printed on fine linen, 
had been rolled into the binding of Count Klonowicz’s fur rug; some 
others in thin parchment would have been more difficult to hide, but 
those were already placed in some hollow parts of the broad and thick 
straps which held the rug. This was considered safer than his coat 
or clothes, as all his person would be searched at once if he was caught, 
while he could perhaps get rid of the rug in which was rolled inno- 
cently a packet of biscuits and a flask.” Madame Stablewska stopped 
a moment to take another skein of silk, but she did not look at us. 

“ Now,” she continued, “the next difficulty was to decide on a 
guide to take Count Stanislaw safely to the opening of the passage. 


‘Both my husband and I should have to receive the police officers if we 


did not want to arouse suspicion from the beginning, and none of 
our servants had been fully entrusted with the knowledge of the 
hiding-places of the castle. Only Helena’s absence could escape notice 
for any length of time. She had thought of it herself, and volunteered 
to lead our guest through the complicated maze built in the founda- 
tions. She knew every step and corner of it, as the delight of Pawel 
Lowinski when spending his holidays with us, as a boy, had been to 
take Helena through the intricacies of it, and they had many a time 
played the miserable game of hunter and hunted. Well! this time 
it had to be played in earnest, and it was sadly natural to see the child 
take the lead. She had changed her white dress or covered it by a 
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seal-skin coat, and her hair was crushed in a toque of the same 
dark fur. 

“There must be no white about me,’ she had remarked, ‘or a 
ray of light might give us away. Pawel always said so.’ She also 
knew the importance attached to the black rug, for though every 
word we had exchanged was in English, she had understood most of 
it, and had thought of some details. ‘Before leaving the passage 
altogether,’ she had suggested, ‘Count Stanislaw must let me hold 
the strap until he has made sure that all is well. If it is not, let him 
give a signal and I will run and hide the rug in the cellar.’ As her 
father objected that in the darkness she could not find the revolving 
stone opening in the wall of the well, she laughed, and assured him 
that her feet would tell her as the ground, there, begins to rise 
sharply. Then, once behind the stone, in the four feet thickness of 
the well she could take her time and get down quietly; she had done 
it ten times before. She appeared so sure of it that we trusted them 
both to God; and they hurried down.” 

Madame Stablewska stopped speaking for a short while to rest; 
there is always a certain effort in her making the most of her voice, 
outside mere conversation. She looked at us with a silent smile of 
apology, and glanced at Maryfia. But the latter’s face was still turned 
away and she made no sign. After a few minutes Madame Stablew- 
ska began again. 

“As far as I learned afterwards, everything went on satisfac- 
torily until they reached the opening of the underground passage. 
They waited there for a single stroke of the tower bell which was to 
let them know that the police had finally surrounded the house, and 
that Count Klonowicz might venture out. But it was, even then, too 
soon. Half a dozen sentinels had been left behind, and one stood 
a few steps from them. There was nothing for it, but the Count 
would have te deal with the man.” 

“Do you mean—to kill him? ” asked Nancy taken aback. 

“Oh, no; though, of course, this would have been the only safe 
way, and though we Poles have the reputation of shedding blood like 
water. In spite of this, I must say that deliberate murder is by no 
means a common thing, even among the roughest of our people; as 
for the Count the possibility of taking a man’s life from a safe cover 
would not even have entered his mind. What he meant to do was to 
master and silence the man, and leave him unable to raise the alarm. 
However the problem solved itself. Instinct made the sentinel turn 
round, and though Count Stanislaw closed instantly with him, the 
latter had had time to call the attention of a fellow watcher who rose 
out of the very ground. So there was nothing for Helena to do but 
to hide the rug at all cost. There should not be incriminating 
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papers used against our friend if, by any means, she could prevent it, 
and she flew back along the obscure passage until the ground began 
to rise. But it was not an easy run as she held the rug under one 
arm, and had to keep the other stretched out to remain in contact 
with one side of the wall and guide herself.” 

“But,” I exclaimed, “her hand must have been hopelessly 
skinned.” 

“Oh, yes, it was; but she had no thought of it then. Helena 
always had marvelous endurance. However, she found the revolving 
slab as she expected, slipped through the opening, and lowered the 
iron bar which keeps it immovable. She waited for some time, but 
as no steps could be heard, and since the ledge on which she stood was — 
very narrow, she decided to gain the cellar at once and leave the rug 
in safety. This well was old and disused; there was nothing at the 
bottom of it but two feet of mud, water and stones, and that winter 
it was frozen hard. She threw the rug first, then by the help of iron 
half hoops clamped in the masonry she proceeded to let herself down. 
She had done it several times before; yet, by some inexplicable 
decree, one of the iron supports gave way under her weight, and she 
fell almost twelve feet, partly on the rug and partly on the stones. 
One of her legs was broken.” 

“Oh! poor child!” we both ejaculated. But Madame Stablew- 
ska pursued quietly. 

“T believe she fainted but she did not remember; however, after 
the first shock, and in spite of the intense pains, she realized that she 
could not stay where she was. The opening to the cellar was a 
narrow slit on her right, so she struggled to get through it. And 
now she knew that she could not leave her prison without help, and 
that the coming of this help was an uncertain thing. After a short 
rest, therefore, she gathered. her strength to unfasten the sttaps, un- 
roll the fur rug and wrap herself in it as completely as she could; 
she understood well enough what the cold would do if she lay there 
without protection. And when she could do no more she remained 
passive, but with the knowledge that the papers, at least, were as 
safe as they could be in human hands.” 

“Oh! but it was, it was awful!” I interrupted again. “ And 
she never called out? ” 

Madame Stablewska smiled. 

“Dear Mrs. Camberwell,” she asked with a shade of amusement, 
“ what would have been the sense of hiding at such a price and then 
giving herself away; and not only herself but what had been en- 
trusted to her. If you think for a moment, you must see that she 
could not do it any more than you would have done it yourself.” 

“Oh,” said I, shaking my head in abject doubt, “I can’t tell. 
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Between pain and fear I would almost give in to anything, at any 
time.” 

In her dark corner Maryfia laughed softly. “Don’t believe a 
word of it, Waclawa,” she said, “ Mrs. Camberwell knows herself 
a great deal less than she knows others.” 

But Nancy became impatient. “Oh, don’t interrupt Nemo,” she 
begged. ‘“ What I want to know is whether the Count was captured.” 

“No,” said Madame Stablewska; “at least not then. He suc- 
ceeded in overpowering his two aggressors and in reaching the car; 
only the plan of Providence did not admit of his escape. Twice a 
puncture had to be repaired, and the third time the car broke down 
altogether. Count Klonowicz was recognized and that was the end. 

“ Meanwhile the Manor had been invaded and searched as, I be- 
lieve, the Russian police alone is trained to search. For a long time 
they found no proof of the passage of the Count, and we were be- 
ginning to breathe when the latter’s two antagonists were discovered. 
They were hors de combat, but by no means unable to speak, and they 
did this to a purpose. Yet for two things we were still thankful ; 
we thought that neither of these men suspected the presence of 
Helena whom naturally we believed safe, and that Count Klonowicz 
had still his chance of freedom.” 

Here I observed that Madame Stablewska‘s pale face was paler 
again and strangely set. Even her eyes looked cold. Only it was 
the cold of transparent crystal before a leaping flame, and she spoke 
more slowly. 

‘“‘ There can be no necessity,” she continued, “ to enter into details 
about what followed. It was a painful scene, but, thank God, it was 
short. Kajetan Stablewski acted all through it as he should, and the 
great mercy of Providence delivered him. He scorned to offer an 
excuse for having received and helped a friend, though he knew that 
his words were putting the last seal on the loss of his liberty. He 
had neither fear nor regret. He went further, as, recognizing the spy 
who had hunted the Count, he accused him daringly before his men. 
And then, in an instant, it was over. The infuriated man, a Pole, a 
traitor and an apostate, carried away by shame and passion, lifted his 
revolver and another martyr went to his reward.” 

Both Nancy and I started, but we remained dumb. 

Madame Stablewska drew a long, full breath; but her face 
remained motionless and inscrutable. What self-command! what a 
will of adamant in this slight, fragile, amiable woman! Her eyes 
met ours and held them with their unconscious magnetism; then she 
resumed her story: 

“Oh! it was a great mercy, as I said. Prison in Russia means 
a thousand deaths. As for me, I thanked God then as I had perhaps 
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never thanked Him before. (And as Nancy made a movement.) Yes! 
it is so; though it seems incomprehensible when one lives in Western 
Europe and in the twentieth century. Unfortunately these things are 
bare realities to us.” 

“But, had the police any right to fire like that?” asked Nancy 
hesitatingly. 

“Legally, no; though this made little difference, since the report 
of the wolves was not made by the lambs. Besides 1905 was an 
exceptional year.” 

“And after this,” I inquired, “ did they go—the police I mean?” 

“No, not until late the next morning: and only because Prince 
Lowinski’s influence was already at work in certain quarters. A 
small troop of mounted men were sent with some government officials, 
and with them Pawel Lowinski, scarcely over seventeen, but already 
the true son of his father. He carried out secret instructions, and 
faced emergencies as few could have done. Naturally, to help a rebel 
was to be one, and the consequences of such help in Russia meant, 
apart from imprisonment, the confiscation of the helper’s property. It 
was this latter point of the law which served as a pretext to Prince 
Lowinski for sending officials with Pawel; and his quick action, 
placing the authority in his own hands, saved us and my servants, at 
least, from immediate arrest. 

“Again it was Pawel who found and rescued Helena, though 
for that task he had to rely on his quick wit and resolution. From 
the moment of his arrival he had missed the child and his glance had 
questioned me, but I could say nothing before these men; I dared not 
even make a sign. At last an inspiration came to me. 

“On one of the tables in the room was a small cup belonging 
to Helena. It had been given to her by her English nurse, and on it 
was a motto with the word ‘welcome.’ I asked Pawel to give me some 
water in it, but before drinking I looked at the boy, hiding under my 
fingers every letter on the cup except three: w-e-l. In a flash he 
understood, and realized also that the girl could not be hidden there 
unless for a grave purpose. His plan was made in a second. Pre- 
tending to inspect a heap of valuable objects already gathered as 
property of the state, he must have slipped some of them into his 
sleeves or pockets, for he suddenly denounced their absence in a voice 
of indignant anger, accusing vehemently the first set of police. These 
were instantly called into the hall; they would have to be searched, and 
in the meantime Pawel taking three of his own men left the room. 

“Needless to say those three were devoted compatriots. How- 
ever, as you know, Pawel found the revolving stone immovable, 
and had to resort to the rusty chain of the well. It was still 
strong enough to support his weight; his men lowered him carefully 
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and he found Helena. But I cannot tell you how he succeeded in 
bringing her out and putting rug and straps into safety; he alone 
could explain. It was through him also that Helena was taken to 
some sort of hospital in Warsaw.” 

“T suppose,” said Nancy, “ that the broken limb was in a pitiable 
state.” 

“ That was one thing,” answered Madame Stablewska; “the worse 
was the result of exposure. Either the rug had been insufficient or had 
partly fallen off, but the child was barely conscious when Pawel found 
her. She must have been able to tell him what to do with the straps 
and rug, but when she was brought to me she could no longer speak. 
The night had been intensely cold.” 

“Good heavens!” I murmured. “ How could anyone stand all 
this?” 

“ Yes,” admitted Madame Stablewska simply, “we all climb our 
Calvary sooner or later; do we not?” 

“Oh! but not in such a frightful way as this,” I interposed with 
a miserable inner dread. 

“You mean, not in the same manner. Oh, no! God knows the 
measure of strength He has given to each of us.” 

I did not answer; the whole thing contrasted so vividly with 
the comfort and peace around us; but Nancy began questioning. 

“And you, madame, where did you go? ” 

“To Warsaw also. But I was allowed to take some indispen- 
sable clothing with me, and even some money.” 

“ Allowed!” repeated Nancy indignantly. 

“Why! It was a privilege in my case to remain free.” 

“ A privilege! A woman and a child who had done nothing.” 

“Even so.” 

“ And what did you do in Warsaw? Did Prince Lowinski—” 

“Prince Lowinski had done enough and risked enough for us; 
I took care to cut ourselves off from him.” 

“ But your money could not last forever; how did you manage 
to live?” 

“ Waclawa Stablewska’s voice was well known in the salons of 
Warsaw and even of Petersburg; I found it relatively easy to get an 
engagement as a singer.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed involuntarily, “ you!” 

“T was thankful for it, Mrs. Camberwell.” 

“ But how could you sing at such a time; uhder such conditions? 
It must have been too cruel.” 

Madame Stablewska looked up dreamily. ‘‘ No; I believe not. So 
far as I can judge now, the pain was yet too deep to hurt much. Later 
on, it was worse.” 
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“Oh! but it must have been terrible! Had you to do that for a 
long time?” 

“ Unfortunately not; the season was soon over, as political troubles 
do not help to fill the theatres. But as soon as Helena could travel, I 
was able to get another engagement in Thorn. Then from Thorn I 
went with a company to Schneidemihl for a fortnight or so, but 
without Helena. You see for a long period she was unable to walk, 
and I did not wish to go far afield without her. While in Schneide- 
miihl I remember going one day to the Klotzow forest. To me it was 
a sort of pilgrimage, as God alone can tell how many Poles are waiting 
there for the morning of Resurrection. Even a few inches below the 
soil, pleasure seekers often come across broken swords and whitening 
bones. See,” she went on, opening a volume lying on the table and 
showing us the engraving of a huge fallen oak tree, “ the shell of that 
giant is still covering the ground reddened with our blood.” 

But she interrupted herself and closed the book. 

“T am afraid,” she said, “this is a digression, though my story is 
at an end. When I went back to Thorn I was able to take Helena to 
Berlin, from there to Frankfort and at last to Paris. Our first few 
months here were very successful; it almost meant wealth for us; 
then (she smiled a pathetic little smile) Waclawa Stablewska 
lost her voice,” she said, “ God had given it and God had taken it. 
Still all was not lost. I found very soon another occupation. I was 
accepted in a theatre as ouvreuse.” 

“ What!” I exclaimed, stung to the quick. “ You! Impossible.” 

“ Why not?” 

I remained dumbfounded. 

“ What is an ouvreuse?” asked Nancy. “ Surely you do not mean 
one of those women who take ladies’ wraps and bring those odious 
little footstools.” 

She was smiling still. ‘“ Yes, I do; but they have other duties 
as well. For instance, to help actresses in changing their gowns, to 
attend them, to run messages, and to remain generally at every- 
body’s beck and call. And not only in the evening but at rehearsals 
also. However it left my mornings free, which suited me perfectly.” 

Nancy’s face was painfully astonished. “ How long did it last?” 
she could not help asking. 

“Until Prince Lowinski discovered us again. Then we came to 
the end of our trials.” 

“ But they must have left a heart-breaking memory?” 

“Oh, no, Miss O’Dwyer, why should they? None of us can 
wish to wipe out pain or sorrows from our past life. They are its 
chief value.” 

“Still there are sorrows,” began Nancy, thinking evidently of 
Kajetan Stablewska’s death. (At least that is what J thought of.) 
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But Madame Stablewska shook her head slowly and meaningly. 
“Tf you mean parting from those we love,” she said, “ surely we are 
not as those who have no hope.” 

Of course we understood. Then Maryfia, whom we had almost 
forgotten, stood up. 

“Tt is getting late my friends,” she remarked, “ what about bed?” 

So we stood up too, and exchanged “ good-nights.” 


XI. 
Paris, August, 1913. 

I was awakened rather early yesterday morning, my Reginald, 
and by no other person than Miss Lowinska. She had pushed open 
my bedroom door and was surveying me in silence. 

“ Well,” said I, after a few seconds. 

“So you are awake!” she exclaimed laughing, “I am so glad! 
I want you to get up and come out with me after breakfast on one 
of my private errands. It is just heavenly outside. Well, will you 
come?” 

“T suppose I must,” I sighed with affected resignation, “ or my 
life would not be worth living. But, first tell me, have you heard 
anything of the Count?” 

“T have. I saw my father this morning, as he happens to be 
(pointedly and wickedly) an early riser, and he told me that Basylii 
Klonowicz was satisfied that our experiment had done his father no 
harm. Basylii is not only a qualified, but a remarkably clever, medical 
man, you know.” 

“Yes, Helena told me that. But did we do no more than avoid 
doing harm? That’s rather a negative kind of success. Does he not 
think so?” 

“Who, Basylii? Oh! he is pleased with things as they are. It 
will still be a slow work to restore the Count’s mental faculties, but 
now it seems a possibility.” 

Three quarters of an hour later we were breakfasting en téte-d- 
téte, the Prince had already finished, and the others had not appeared. 
Maryfia refused to wait for anyone. Afterwards she rang for one of 
her pet cabs, and away we went in the direction of Montparnasse. 

“Why did you not inquire where I was taking you?” she asked 
as we turned the first corner. 

“ Because,” I replied with affected severity, “ you give such scanty 
information. It would be guess work in any case.” 

Her eyes danced with amusement. 

“Oh, how splendid!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Why, Nemo, you are 
actually wishing to bite.” 

“Do you think I could not if I tried?” 
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“So far as I am concerned, you might try for a month of 
Sundays.” 

“You fancy that I don’t know you sufficiently to find the weak 
point in your armor?” 

In that funny fashion, quite her own, she turned and gazed medi- 
tatively at me. 

“T do,” she said. 

“ How do you know?” 

She smiled slowly, ever so slowly, but the smile was an enigma. 

“ Yes,” I insisted, ‘‘ how do you know? ” 

She was smiling still, but mischief was again creeping into her eyes. 

“ Because,” she said mysteriously, “ you have already found ‘the 
weak spot in my armor’ without being aware of it, and you have, un- 
knowingly, done as much damage as you will be allowed to do. 
Voila.” 

And with a jerk which shook our little cab, she let go bad 
hand and sat well back on the cushions. 

“But I don’t understand,” I asked, both startled and snail 
“what can you mean?” 

She only shook her head and laughed. 

“Tt is almost over,” she said, “so it cannot matter now. Let me 
tell you instead where we are going. Do you know Fontenay-aux- 
Roses?” 

“T have heard of it.” 

“Good. However, there are no roses worth mentioning so late 
in the season; we are merely going to the market.” 

“A market of what?” 

“Oh! of odds and ends: cheap boots, bits of lace—” 

“Marya! “TI protested. 

“Why it is quite true. Wait until you see,” she concluded, all 
alive with fun. 

We had now reached the Bouvelard Montparnasse; she leaned 
forward. 

“ Driver,” she called out, “ please stop opposite Notre-Dame des 
Champs, will you?” And to me she added: “We shall just be in 
time for half-past eight Mass.” 

And so, in the radiant August sunshine, we jumped on to the 
pavement, went up a few steps, and from the great heat outside we 
passed into the cool church. I do not know, my dear Rex, how I 
could picture to you the feelings I was aware of in that short half- 
hour. In a way, the physical sensations appeared the strongest, yet 
they so intensely harmonized with the spiritual side of things that they 
helped rather than impeded the soul in its normal action. The early 
morning atmosphere seemed the very medium in which one might 
breathe prayer; vivid shafts of light were hemming with gold the 
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carpet on the altar steps. The Tabernacle absorbed the sun’s rays 
rather than reflected them. The priest moved steadily and silently. 
The tiny bell with its silvery tones rang as if miles afar, and when we 
bowed down in adoration, faith was scarcely needed to know that the 
Master was there. Were the people in Judea nearer to God made 
Man when, perchance, at the bend of a road they came unexpectedly 
on Him? I think not. 

Once I glanced at the girl near me. Her eyes were closed, but 
as she opened them and met my look, I found myself so unexpectedly 
peering into the mysterious depths of a soul that I felt an intruder and 
turned away. Yet all this passed so rapidly that it was with reluct- 
ance that I followed Maryfia when she stood up; and I told her so 
when the swinging doors closed behind us. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “I know it, it is always the same. Here 
somehow I cannot find the time to say any prayer.” 

We both laughed, but she went on half dreamily: “I have 
wondered if the feeling is not part and parcel of the place. It must 
have been once surrounded with fields from which the church takes its 
name.” 

“Once of course.” 

“Well, how can you be sure that their peace and joy have not 
survived? Does not the fresco show Our Lady, her hands full of 
wild flowers?” 

“Oh, Maryfia!” I sighed, “I wish I were a Southerner like you! 
To my Northern, matter-of-fact brain, waste fields in the vicinity 
of towns are more likely to produce thistles than roses.” 

“ Please don’t!” protested the girl laughing; “you mustn’t spoil 
my picture. And come, quick, our tram is starting.” 

We reached Fontenay-aux-Roses after a hard journey, and 
alighted on the market place after this journey of an hour and a 
half, baked and dazed, but as foolishly light-hearted as any pair of 
schoolgirls. Maryfia was the first to recover. “If I liked,” she said, 
“T could stroll up and down the market and examine everything at 
leisure. I would find her at the third stall on the left.” ; 

Evidently her errand was there; and I could see now why she had 
taken me with her. Maryfia’s left hand has to ignore what her right 
one does, and I, for one, could not furnish the latter with much 
information in the present circumstances. This fact made me a 
doubly convenient companion. Still when, after ten minutes, I came 
back at a snail’s pace, I caught the sound of a few foreign words, 
undoubtedly Polish; and the brilliant, grateful eyes of the woman 
at the stall told me a pretty clear tale. But I made no sign. Maryfia 
was holding a fat little boy in her arms. 

“Come, Nemo,” she said brightly, “I want to introduce my god- 
son to you. This is Pawel-Michel Fab—” 
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(A quick glance of the woman stopped the name on her lips, 
yet not quick enough to escape me.) 

“ Paul-Michel,” she continued unmoved, and addressing the child, 
“this is a strange creature called an ‘English lady.’ What do you 
think of her?” 

Paul-Michel must have highly approved of me as he gurgled with 
pleasure, and made a violent but useless effort to bring his hands 
together. 

“Well done, my son!” cried Maryfia gaily, handing back the 
child to his mother. “ And now, Anicia dear, it must be good-bye.” 

“ Lascawa Panna,’ answered the woman, almost doggedly, “ it 
is not good-bye!” 

(The only notice she had taken of my approach was a silent in- 
clination of her head; her attention was centred on the radiant girl 
before her.) 

“Tt must be so,” murmured Maryfia gently. 

The woman said something in Polish. 

“Oh! what would be the sense of it?” replied Maryfia gaily; 
every born Lowinski is bound to be a fighter. It is a man of peace 
who must come after me. Paul-Michel, we are going to make of you a 
bishop, do you hear?” 

And as her caressing glance enveloped the child, she extended her 
hand to the mother; the latter suddenly stooped and kissed it. 
Maryfia made a swift movement to withdraw her arm, but it was held 
fast. The two pairs of eyes met with burning eloquence, then 
the woman dropped the girl’s hand, nodded politely to me, and turned 
away. 

It was in silence that we went back to our tram, and Maryfia 
remained thoughtful a part of the return journey. However, before 
we reached Paris, she was again in high spirits, though her attitude 
made me understand that the Fontenay-aux-Roses incident was closed, 
and that any allusion to it would be unwelcome. 

From the Boulevard Montparnasse we went on foot to a few 


_ shops, where we were greatly delayed; so much so that after having 


been too early for breakfast we were late for lunch. Happily nobody 
minded. When afterwards we went upstairs, we found Nancy and 
Helena waiting to know whether we would accompany them on 
some expedition and visiting of their own. But I was too tired and 
Maryfia not in the mood. She proposed instead that I should rest an 
hour or two while she was writing. This reminded Nancy that two 
letters had come for me, and she went to fetch them. 

One was from Max. I opened it, and was greatly pleased to 
find that he had decided to come to Paris for a fortnight; Willie R—— 
would travel with him, but after a few days would continue his jour- 
ney to the Austrian Tyrol. They would arrive to-morrow. We all 
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enjoyed the prospect, even Helena, who had heard of our friends; 
but Maryfia was falling back into her absent-minded state, which I 
attributed, in my heart, to our trip of the morning. 

Half an hour later Helena and Nancy had left us to our own de- 
vices, giving word downstairs that Miss Lowinska was not at home. 
And as Madame Stablewska was out also, when Maryfia joined me in 
the oak room she brought with her a sense of liberty and “ solitude a 
deux ” thoroughly enjoyable. She sailed into the room like a regal fig- 
ure, in the palest of blue and mauve loose tea-gowns; her dark hair 
coiled low on her neck. She was an incarnation of cool comfort and 
vivid strength; it was restful to look at her. 

“ Maryfia,” I could not help saying, “ God has made you a joy to 
the eyes; you are perfectly beautiful.” 

“Am I, dear?” 

She smiled at me, crossed to the tall mirror breaking the line of 
windows, and there stood a moment, slowly studying herself. 

“Well,” I asked, “ what is your verdict?” 

She bent nearer with a calm interest. 

“Do you know,” she said in the most tranquil tone, “I believe 
that you are right. I am not of the ordinary type, but I might rank with 
the handsome women of to-day.” 

“My dear girl,” I answered, “ you would put them in the shade.” 

“T might, some; but mon genre rather belongs to the Middle 
Ages.” . 

“Tt belongs to every age; beauty is beauty.” 

Rex, dear, why is human nature so contradictory? Here I had 
been pointing out to this girl the beauty which she had never seemed 
to take into account, and because she had instantly responded to my 
lead I was beginning to feel quite provoked with her. Somehow 
I did not expect that from her higher self. She had paid no attention 
to my silence. 

“ Nemo,” she asked, “ what do you like best in me?” 

“ Indeed it is hard to tell,” I said, half in jest, “ unless it is your 
sudden attack of vanity. It is about the tallest thing of its kind that 
I have come across.” 

But she frowned good-humoredly. 

“Oh, be serious!” she insisted, “I want to know.” 

“cc Why? ” 

“T will explain, by and by.” 

“But, my dear, don’t you see for yourself? Is not the truth 
before you? Still I will admit, if you like, that I particularly. 
admire the faultless oval of your face and that bewitching mouth 
of yours, whether you smile or command, or pout like a spoiled 
child.” 

I saw her amused smile in the mirror. 
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“Bravo, Nemo! Not a bad critic at all. I believe you are a 
bit of an artist. Now, what about my eyes?’” 

She opened them wide and surveyed them closely. 

But again I remained silent. I began now to wonder if that ver- 
satile, teasing, and yet queenly creature were not diverting herself at 
my expense. Again the looking-glass played traitor, and this time 
it was she who caught sight in it of my change of expression. She 
turned and looked at me inquiringly. Then she came and sat on the 
edge of the couch; there was something puzzling about her. 

“Tell me,” she proceeded to ask, “ have you ever wished to offer 
to—to someone you loved the most precious thing you had in your 
possession? ” 

“T suppose so,” I began, “ but I don’t see—” 

“Wait. If it had been, let us say, a jewel, would you not have 
wished even the casket to have been the best you could procure? ” 

“ Ye—es,” I conceded hesitatingly. 

“Well! that’s it. Do you understand?” 

“Partly. I was not aware that you were ready to dispose of 
both ‘jewel’ and ‘casket.’ ” 

(This was a daring question.) 

“ Ah, well (she shook her head) you know it now.” 

And standing up she added: “The rest you will hear when the 
time comes. It may be soon, Nemo; sooner than you expect.” 

She walked towards the piano. 

“ Shall I disturb you if I play?” she asked as if to change the 
subject. 

“No, dear,” I answered, lying back with my brain in a whirl, “ you 
play only too seldom.” 

And I ventured to ask in secret fear and trembling: “Do you 
remember the first time I heard you? It was in Willie R——’s studio.” 

She glanced at me, then at her music, but said nothing. 

I pursued with affected carelessness. “He had asked me to get 
you to come, so I had done my best.” 

A swift, amused smile parted the girl’s lips, and as she bent to 
lower her stool, her words were not without a tinge of humor. 

“Of course, you always do your best. That is why you gen- 
erally come so near succeeding.” 

Rex, dear, my heart started beating a positive tattoo. A big dot 
of interrogation was shaping itself in my mind. Could it really, truly, 
possibly be—the fact? 

Well! I told you before what a pianist Maryfia is, but I confess 
that for the first ten minutes I heard nothing, not a note of what she 
had chosen. I only became conscious of it when I fancied recog- 
nizing—yes, there it was—the “ Longing” of Queckenberg, which 
sighed and coaxed under her fingers. Why! she had never played it, 
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to my knowledge, since that day in London. Then bits of Beethoven 
came and went, and a “ Reverie” of Schumann, and, there again, 
surely this was Meyerbeer’s “Dance of the Shadows.” I looked 
at her, but her face betrayed nothing, and the “ Shadows” danced 
and glided away as they had done in the studio. I began to watch, 
but I could only catch some echoes of Liszt, of Tchaikowsky’s 
“Chanson Triste,” until Burow’s Polish song mourned and cried 
out; and after it weird or plaintive or threatening airs which I had 
never heard. It was nearly tea-time when she closed the piano 
and drew nearer to me. Her mood had changed; there was a vague 
sadness about her, but she made no effort to shake it off. 

“Enough surmising, my little friend,” she said in her rich full 
voice, “ it won’t help you in the least. Listen, do you feel rested enough 
to come out again after tea? I can’t stand the house any more, I 
must have some air. We will go and change my books in the rue de 
Richelieu, and I promise that it won’t be complicated.” 

With what was in my thoughts, I imagined I understood her. 

“T will go by all means,” said I, “and I will get ready now. 
Come, I hear the tea things.” 

As if fate would have it, it was the third meal we had alone; but 
we were not sorry, as it allowed us to dispatch it quickly. Once out, 
Maryfia’s spirits rose again. We did not find one of the books 
she wanted, yet it did not worry her; she merely changed our 
programme. She dragged me to the “ Louvre,” though she had 
nothing to buy, and we wandered there for two good hours, both 
making purchases of which we had not even thought. I must, how- - 
ever, say for our justification that none of these purchases were for 
ourselves. It was seven o’clock when we passed finally through 
the big glass doors, and came face to face with a hurrying gray-haired 
woman, very short and stout. She had cut her way through the crowd 
of vehicles with marvelous agility, and was coming in our direction at 
such a speed that but for Maryfia we should have collided unmerci- 
fully. 

“Why! Mademoiselle Zulma,” exclaimed the girl, “are you de- 
termined to ignore me?” 

The little woman looked up in astonishment. 

“Oh, dear me! dear me!” she cried, “ but this is Mademoiselle 
Lowinska! Oh! my dear, how pleased I am to meet you! And 
you look so well. Fancy me thinking you were in England!” 

“T was in England,” answered Maryijia, ‘‘ but I have come back.” 

“ And for good I hope,” said the little lady earnestly. 

The peculiar enigmatic smile which had puzzled me twice to-day, 
wandered on the girl’s lips. 

“Oh! yes,” she said, “ for good of course.” 

“Ah, thank goodness! I know many of your humble friends, 
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counting myself, who will be happy to hear that. But, perhaps I am 
detaining you, mademoiselle? ” 

“No,” said Maryfia, “ we are free as air, and time doesn’t exist 
for us. My friend, Mrs. Camberwell (the little lady bowed to me) is 
entirely at my mercy this evening. And what about yourself? Where 
were you running so fast if I am not too inquisitive? ” 

“ Nowhere,” said the little woman, raising her shoulders, “ going 
home, that’s all.” 

“Well then,” said Maryjia gaily, “ we are going to take possession 
of you there and then, and we will all three spend our evening together. 
How delightful! we shall play truant, dine where we can and go some- 
where afterwards. Now, Nemo, what do you say to that?” 

“T should like it, but shall we not be expected back for dinner? ” 

“ Not at all. I will telephone.” 

“ Then I have not the slightest objection.” 

“Very good. As for Mademoiselle Zulma, she is my prisoner 
and won’t be consulted. Besides she knows how positive I am. For 
several years she has tried to teach me all sorts of artistic work, and 
I never could or would imitate my models.” 

“Ah! but you do not tell madame (nodding to me) that your 
own designs were far superior; and madame does not know, perhaps, 
that I am a worker in embroidery.” 

I did not, but I tried to receive the information as I should; and 
Maryifia carefully took the lead in everything. She succeeded in 
telling me, between times, that this gray-haired woman had met with 
many reverses, and was still in great need of friends. 

We dined on the balcony of an unpretentious restaurant, as 
Mademoiselle Zulma called it. She herself had guided us there, 
and she beamed to see us pleased with everything. Maryfia was so 
sweet, so gracious to her in her lively, girlish way that it was easy 
to follow in such footsteps; and before long the little lady was 
fully at home with both of us. I began to forget how awkward I 
had felt at first, when every eye in the place had been focused on 
our table, and naturally on Maryfia, though she herself had not so 
much as noticed it. Later on I became quite hardened. I even tried 
to look cool and indifferent when we walked to the door still in 
Maryjia’s wake, but whether I appeared so is another question. 

“Now,” said Maryfia, as soon as we were in the street again, 
“we must decide on our next move. What about theatres?” 

Mademoiselle Zulma’s face reflected a shadow of uneasiness. 

“ Theatres are not always suitable, I fear,” she hinted timidly. 

“Perhaps not,” said Maryfia; “have you anything else to sug- 
gest?” 

“Well,” went on the good soul; ‘there are—there are rather 
fine moving-pictures if you have no objection to them, mesdames.” 
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I confess, Reginald, that I felt doubtful, but Maryfia is built 
of other stuff than I am. 

“ Why! it’s the very thing! ” she exclaimed. 

I shall. never forget that evening, it was too ridiculous for 
words. Maryfia, who had merely thought of the good woman’s 
pleasure, became so eager and fascinated that the different items 
might have been stern realities. A little girl lost in the jungle and 
escaping by the most inconceivable series of miracles from a roaring 
lion, held her breathless. Two cowboys racing after and killing a 
mad bull to save some person or other lost in a wild country, made 
her hold my wrist as in a grip of iron. I felt thankful when the 
neck of that bull was twisted round like that of a chicken, to get 
my hand released. How I enjoyed the whole thing! The sight of 
Maryfia, the charm of her childlike face, her eyes, bright as stars, 
her quick exchange of remarks with the delighted little French 
woman, and her big sigh when it was all over. 

How many contrasts live in this same personality no one would 
believe; but when we took Mademoiselle Zulma back to her omnibus, 
our thoughtful, gracious companion was every inch the daughter of a 
prince. As we were but a short distance from the Place de Opéra, 
where we would be sure to find a vehicle, we decided to walk there. 
It was late, a quarter to twelve perhaps, but the night was clear and 
warm, and Paris brilliant with lights. Yet, it was not the place to stroll 
about at that hour for a young, rather remarkable girl, even in the care 
of a matron of “ my years.” Besides I felt but a fraud, as it was Miss 
Lowinska not I who would have been the sword and buckler of our 
united forces. In any case I soon noticed more than one pair of eyes 
following us, and I became sufficiently uncomfortable to beg of 
Maryfia to hurry a little. But all she did was to look amused and 
unconcerned. 

“Oh! never mind those people! Why, they cannot eat us. 
They can’t even be rude with so many of them about.” 

“T daresay not, but I hate it.” 

“Oh, Nemo, don’t be foolish. What on earth could happen?” 

“ For one thing we might be followed.” 

“ Well, and what then? ” 

“ Well, I don’t wish to be faced by an apache at the corner of 
a street.” 

“ But we shall be in a cab.” 

“ As if I trusted every cab at night in Paris!” 

“Very good, then, shall we walk?” 

“ Alone with you, not for an empire! ” 

At this moment a tall man passing in the crowd jostled me in- 
voluntarily. He touched his hat and went on; but before doing so he 
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had caught sight of Maryfia’s face, and imperceptibly he had slackened 
his pace and remained behind us. I became positively nervous. 

“ Maryfia,” I said with a touch of irritation, “ you saw that man.” 

“Yes,” she said coolly, “I am afraid I could not help it.” 

“Very well, if you won’t listen to me, we shall soon have an 
escort of pickpockets after the string of pearls on your neck, and 
your priceless Hungarian chain.” 

“Nemo, my dearest friend, my pearls are too big to be thought 
real, and imitations of my chain can be bought for ten or twelve 
shillings. People of the present day are satisfied with tin and brass 
and glass beads, like the old Hottentot tribes.” 

“That may be, but with your head in the air and that actually 
crushing expression, you look like a crowned head traveling incognito, 
and we shall have a band of detectives closing the rear.” 

“Quite safe, those, at any rate,’ laughed the girl teasingly. 
“Of course with your anxious face and your frightened eyes, they 
will take you for a terrified lady-in-waiting. Oh, how splendid!” 

I neither laughed nor answered, I felt too worried and provoked. 

She slipped her arm in mine. 

“ Nemo, dear,” she said, smiling coaxingly, “‘ don’t be grumpy, we 
have only to cross now. But you are a wretched little coward.” 

I suppose I had to smile at this, and we managed to cross without 
accident, opposite the Grand Opéra. Unhappily there was neither 
a cab nor a taxi to be seen there. 

“We must wait,” said Maryfia. 

There was nothing for it; so we began walking up and down the 
well-lighted Place. But a minute later, when wheeling round, I caught 
sight of another man with a bird-like face and unwinking eyes staring 
at Maryfia. I made no remark this time, only I promised myself to 
keep my attention on that person. Maryfia had not even turned her 
head. A few cabs passed by, but they were occupied. Soon again I 
glanced behind: the man was looking at my companion from another 
angle. As we retraced our steps, I attempted to pass between him and 
her, but he had guessed my tactics, and came even closer to us. I 
began to feel in a perfect fever, and inquired of Maryfia whether a bus 
might not take us home. She laughed at me. Several groups of 
people, evidently, coming out of the theatres, were gathering at a short 
distance, also waiting, and I breathed a little more freely; then I once 
more looked back. The unwinking round eyes were not two yards off. 
I felt my heart in my mouth, and I am sure that it was with a scared 
expression that I met Maryfia’s quizzical smile. * 

“Oh, do come!” I begged helplessly, “I can’t stay here any 
longer.” 

“Very well,” she said. “ Pray step in, my dear Nemo.” 

And suddenly I realized that the cab so heartily wished for 
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was waiting for us. While I had been watching behind me, Maryfia, 
more sensibly, had been watching in front. I said nothing but jumped 
into it with a sigh of intense relief. She sat beside me, gave the 
address to the driver, and bent towards mine her teasing, merry face. 

“Well! Nemo dear,” she inquired heartlessly, “were ‘we’ so 
frightened of the little ‘Owl Man,’ were ‘we’? ” 

“Do you mean,” I asked with hot indignation, “that I saw the 
creature? Of course, what prevented me? But you never even looked.” 

“ Why should I?” 

“ And you knew how nervous I was?” 

“T should think so!” 

“ Maryfia, you are an imp! ” 

“And I think you are a perfect dear!” she exclaimed with her 
bewitching laugh. “ Fancy a shadow like you, frightened out of your 
senses, and undertaking to stand between my substantial person and 
the ‘appalling’ danger! ” 

“You are an ungrateful wretch to ridicule my heroism,” I pro- 
tested gaily. ‘‘ Suppose, as I said before, that the creature took you 
for some Royal Highness and that he was an anarchist. What 
then?” 

“ This,” said Marya. 

Quick as a flash her firm hand was round my throat, though 
ever so gently. 

“Why!” she added letting it drop, “I was head and shoulders 
above the poor thing.” 

I looked at the girl in utter stupefaction. 

“You must remember,” she concluded, ‘‘ that I have known dan- 
ger, and that I was brought up by a man.” And as I was still speech- 
less. ‘“ Well?” she asked smiling, “ what is it?” 

“Oh, not much!” I replied, recovering myself, “I was only 
pondering why you kept such an ornament as a chaperon while you 
were in England.” 

She leaned back and laughed. 

“ Decorum, my dear Nemo.” 

“Humbug! You could have commanded a hundred more con- 
venient sorts of chaperons to play the part. She was of no social 
advantage to you.” 

“Well then,” she said, “the whole affair belongs to the chapter 
of ‘private reasons.’ ” 

“The whole affair,” said I, “belongs to the chapter of ‘private 
charities.’ I suppose it was the chaperon who needed you.” 

‘Nemo! how dare you?” 

But I refused to be cowed. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE CALIFORNIA PADRES AND THEIR MISSIONS. By J. 
Smeaton Chase and Charles Francis Saunders. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50 net. 

If personality is capable of impressing itself on environment, 
few places can offer a richer demonstration than the half-ruined 
adobe Missions of California. That the joint authors of the pres- 
ent book have emphasized this fact, and paid generous tribute to 
those sturdy apostles of Christian faith and civilization—the Cal- 
ifornia Padres—is only an indication of the tardy, but general, 
recognition that, soon or late, public justice inevitably awards to 
men of heroic fibre. 

The book follows an interesting arrangement. Each chapter 
is devoted to a Mission, and this subdivided into sections; the first 
dealing with the history of the Mission, both past and present, and 
the second presenting a sketch or story, founded usually on some 
traditional incident of the Mission’s past, but generously elaborated 
to serve the purpose of the narrator. The chief facts of California 
Mission-history, especially their personal and picturesque aspect, 
are therefore outlined in entertaining form, and rendered vivid 
by the reconstruction of the life of the Missions and the dominant 
personalities of the Padres. 

In the early portion of the book, a vivid but accurate de- 
scription of a Mission-centre is given, with its population of seven- 
teen hundred souls, “as happy as mankind usually is, engaged in 
varied useful industries of civilized life, and earning a liberal living 
from the soil...... ,»’ which “ they held, not for themselves, but in 
trust for their Indian charges, seeking to fit them to be good citizens 
both of this world and the next.” 

Beside it stands another account; that of the descendants of 
these Indians, when secularization has suppressed the Missions. It 
is a picture of slavish labor and sordid drunkenness not good to 
dwell upon. 

Space forbids us to quote further; but the reader who doubts 
that heroic sanctity has outlived the Ages of Faith, has only to 
peruse for himself these accounts of burning zeal and incredible 
heroism. 

The defects of the book are matters of misapprehension rather 
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than prejudice, and will not seriously hamper the reader’s enjoy- 
ment nor arouse his resentment. 


ARTIST AND PUBLIC. By Kenyon Cox. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Seldom is a book written with an appeal both to the artist and 
to the public. This is a special.merit in Mr. Cox’s book; it 
is equally addressed to both with the hope of effecting a closer union 
between the creative worker and the public to whom his work is 
directed. 

We cannot altogether agree that “ the people (of the past) had 
little to do with the major arts of painting and sculpture,” for at 
least they supplied the encouragement of a lively interest, yet it is 
indisputable that their art was created at the instigation of wealthy 
patrons, and in this sense was an art of the aristocracy. The Rev- 
olution, says Mr. Cox, was responsible for a revolution in the artist’s 
public. The bourgeoisie came into power, and to them the artist 
must make appeal. As a consequence he either pandered to his 
public, or assumed an attitude of hauteur which generated a fixed 
antagonism between the two. 

As a result of these relations, we have the Cubist and the Fu- 
turist. Mr. Cox gives us a lucid definition of Cubism as an ex- 
pression in bulk; of Futurism as depicting a state of flux both in 
time and space. He does not credit the sincerity of the later 
adherents of this style of painting. 

Do not be deceived. This is not vital art, it is decadent and 
corrupt. True art has always been the expression by the artist 
of the ideals of the world in which he lived...... A living and 
healthy art never has existed and never can exist except through 
the mutual understanding and codperation of the artist and his 
public. Art is made for man and has a social function to 
perform. We have a right to demand that it shall be both 
human and humane; that it shall show some sympathy with 
our thoughts and our feelings...... 


In The Illusion of Progress he contradicts. the thesis that art 
in its evolution necessarily ascends the upward spiral. 

Mr. Cox believes in the existence of an American school in 
art, and he half-prophesies for it the highest places in the future. 
Such a book should do much to eliminate the crying evils of 
present-day art, and to bring back into sympathetic co-partnership 
the artist and his public. 
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SOME LOVE SONGS OF PETRARCH. Translated by William 
Dudley Foulke, LL.D. New York: Oxford University Press. 
$1.15. 

A short introduction and an interesting biography of Petrarch 
preface this collection of over eighty songs. The translator tells us 
that, although almost all of the three hundred and sixty-six poems 
in the Canzoniere are upon the subject of Madonna Laura and the © 
poet’s love for her, he found it expedient to omit all except those 
which seemed fairly illustrative of Petrarch’s best work, “so far 
as that work was at all capable of reproduction in another tongue.” 
The result is some pages of beautiful, melodious verse which carries 
the conviction of a faithful interpretation of the full sense of the 
original. The limitations of English indicate the Shakespearean 
sonnet as the most advisable form in translating, and this has been 
adhered to with but few exceptions, notably the Hymn to the 
Virgin, in which the original metre has been exactly imitated. In- 
terest is augmented by the annotations; each poem is headed by a 
note, explaining the conditions of place and circumstance in which 
the lines were written, as well as their metrical construction. 

Three appendices comprise a discussion of the identity and 
birthplace of Laura, Petrarch’s Epistle to Posterity, and a catalogue 
of his works. The general content, the first lines, and the foot- 
notes are all indexed. 

The work is important, and will be highly appreciated by every 
discriminating reader, whether student or amateur. 


POEMS. By Brian Hooker. 


FAIRYLAND. An Opera in Three Acts. By Brian Hooker. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $1.00 each net. 


Hopes for the advent of a new force in the poetic field receive 
scant support from this first volume of poems by Mr. Hooker. 
His verse is not of the sort that lodges in the memory and influences 
the mind. Freshness of thought and expression are lacking, nor 
does the rhythm beguile. With few exceptions, the versification is 
rough and unmusical. His abilities appear best in the commem- 
oration of Samuel Johnson, written in the manner and metrical 
form characteristic of the period. This dextrous bit of imitation 
shows more originality than all the rest of the volume: here, too, 
are clean-cut, quotable lines, such as the allusion to books that we 
“ Delight to honor, and decline to read; ” and speaking of Johnson: 
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The man lives on—a legend and a face 
Stamped on the coinage of our English race. 


Fairyland is of more literary merit; the dramatic effects are 
good, the dialogue is concise and adequate, the lyrics are pretty 
and have an attractive swing. The theme of the fantasy, we are 
told, is “ symbolic in the last degree.” Certainly the influence of 
the modern symbolists is evident; it manifests itself objectionably 
in making picturesque capital out of Catholic symbols and tradi- 
tions.. Conventual life is represented as sorely needing en- 
lightenment from the wisdom outside its walls, and objects of ven- 
eration are introduced with presumptuous familiarity. A shrine 
to Our Lady serves as an ocular demonstration of the underlying 
intention of the opera, expressed by a critic whom the publishers 
quote: ‘‘ The rose of passion is a holier thing than the lily of vir- 
ginity.” It is to be hoped that the author’s error springs less from 
deliberate irreverance than ignotance. In any case, the work is 
an affront to the many who hold sacred what he has wantonly 
misused. 


THE FLOWER OF PEACE. A Collection of the Devotional 
Poetry of Katharine Tynan. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50 net. 


One of the richest and most musical voices of the Celtic ren- 
aissance of the last few decades is that of Katharine Tynan Hinkson. 
The generous warmth and delicate passion of her verse have over- 
flowed in an abundance that broadens rather than narrows with 
the years. The usual strictures of over-fecundity cannot be 
charged against her, and the exceptionally high and uniform stand- 
ard of her verse may well be a source of amazement to both critic 
and public. : 

The Flower of Peace is a gleaning of the devotional poetry of 
Mrs. Hinkson. In The Abbot’s Bees, we have a picture of the 
mystic serenity and love at the heart of monasticism as translucent. 
and pure as a Fra Angelico, and The Garden breathes a tender 
beauty none the less divine because familiar. 


Be sure the little grass blades kept 

Vigil with Him and the grey olives 
Shivered and sighed like one that grieves: 
And the flowers hid their eyes for fear! 
His garden was His comforter. 
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There to the quiet heart He made 
He came, and it upheld His head 
Before the Angel did. Therefore, 
Blessed be gardens evermore! 


Only in one or two instances does the human element prepon- 
derate and cloud the keen spiritual flame within. As a rule, the 
blending of human and divine, the recognition of the indissoluble 
union between God and man, and the immersion of all nature in 
the supernatural, forms not merely the grace, but the sinew and 
marrow of Katharine Tynan’s art. She sees in nature the re- 
flection of God, and stoops that she may look up, as when she cries: 


Let others praise Thee in the height, 
With Holy, Holy, Holy! 

I praise Thee as the cricket might, 
A chirping voice and lowly. 


But The Epitaph may truly be said to sum up the essence of 
her poetry and of her philosophy: 


eawieal not alone for body’s meat 
Which takes the lowest place 

I gave Him grace when I did eat 
And with a shining face. 


But for the spirit filled and fed 
That else must waste and die, 

With sun and stars replenishéd 
And dew and evening sky. 


The beauty of the hills and seas 
Brimmed that immortal cup; 

And when I went by fields and trees 
My heart was lifted up. 


The picturesque archaism of her style, and its whimsical music, 
are nurtured by genuinely profound emotion and Celtic delicacy of 
thought. 


THE LITTLE MAN AND OTHER SATIRES. By John Gals- 
worthy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.30 net. 

In the form of short plays, sketches and stories, Mr. Galsworthy 
has, in the present book, freely exercised his talent for wit and satire. 
Like the rapier glancing here and there, the author occasionally 
touches the opponent’s rib, but seldom a more vital spot. If Mr. 
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‘Galsworthy preaches anything at all, it is the rigid dogmatism of 
‘the undogmatic, and the gospel of humanity. But even this he 
would seem to advance with much vagueness and little enthusiasm. 

Among other types he selects for one of his “ studies in ex- 
‘travagance,” an impenetrably stupid and hypocritical individual, 
-and parades him before our vision as a type of Christianity. 

The Christian, according to this genial interpretation, looks to 
future reward as the sole sanction of good conduct. The very fact 
‘that the Christian believes something is sufficient to convict him, in 
‘the opinion of the author, as too narrow to have sighted truth, and 
too convinced to be honest. He does not, decides Mr. Galsworthy, 
‘strive for the sake of goodness in itself, but with a wary and cal- 
‘culating eye to the reward. 

There are other minor points of criticism, such as the sup- 
posedly colloquial speech of the American in the introductory play, 
and his unreverent remarks. The play itself is, however, amusing, 
and not without its meaning, and there are several other selections 
in which the writer shows us the earlier quality of his work, which 
thas now started on the descending scale; for, as a contemporary 
English writer has pointed out, the unintelligent wanderlust, which 
Mr. Galsworthy has summarized as “the going on...... out of 
‘sheer love of going on”—no matter where—will eventually lead, 
‘both in art and life, to the mockery and mortification of a blind alley. 


-ESSAYS ON MILTON. By Elbert N. S. Thompson, Ph.D. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $1.35 net. 


Very modest is Mr. Thompson’s estimate of his work on 
Milton; but the appreciative will be captivated by his sympathetic 
yet discerning treatment of his theme. These essays will prove 
good company in the study of the great poet and his poetry; the 
student who avails himself of them for a serious reading of Milton 
‘has enlisted a sane, capable, and understanding guide. 

In the first three chapters the author treats of Milton as the 
“Last of the Elizabethans,” “ Early Poems, and Prose Works,” 
and then devotes the greater part of the volume’s two hundred and 
sixteen pages to the study of the great epic, Paradise Lost. We 
learn of Milton’s youthful hesitation in the choice of a subject. 
The whole bent of his mind is mirrored in the fact that of one 
hundred possible themes for the great work, sixty were taken from 
‘the Bible. 

Of Milton the man very little is said, and no estimate at- 
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tempted. _His stern fortitude and strength of character had the 
defects of these, but our ease-loving age must perforce admire 
the man who could say: “ It is not so wretched to be blind, as it 
is not to be capable of enduring blindness.”” From Milton’s “ None 
can love freedom heartily, but good men,” one writer deduces a 
good definition of liberty: ‘‘ Liberty, therefore, is the willingness 
and ability to do what should be done.” 

_Mr. Thompson most emphatically disagrees with those who 
make Satan the hero of Paradise Lost: in the sixth chapter he gives 
very clearly Milton’s conception of Satan’s part in the epic. 

He denies that Milton was Unitarian, and we agree; but he 
was at least semi-Arian in his conception of the Divinity of Christ. 
He, however, seemed to accept fully the Biblical account of the 
Fall of Man, which Mr. Thompson does not. He speaks of this 
opinion as a “ philosophy of life.” But the origin of evil is not 
simply a problem of philosophy or ethics; it cannot be separated 
from religion and dogma so long as God exists. 

Save in these matters, Mr. Thompson’s book is both admirable 
and interesting, and will well repay perusal, even for one already 
familiar with Paradise Lost. 


THE BOOK OF THE SERPENT. By Katherine Howard. (New 

Edition.) Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1.00 net. 

The author of the present book has given us her interpretation 
of Genesis, in what the introduction styles “a dramatic fantasy.” 
We agree with the foreword that it is unique—fortunately so; 
but as to its powers of stimulation, we find that quality absent. 
It is a modern tendency among the elect, as they are here termed, 
to mistake the freakish and the bizarre for the significant. The 
author has, indeed, strained after suggestiveness and subtlety, but 
has merely produced a piece of the most shapeless sentimentalism, 
and, to the believer in a personal God, of the crudest blasphemy. 
The “ god” whom the writer depicts is a third-rate artist, creating 
without purpose, and, by his own admission, neither omniscient, 
nor omnipotent, nor superior to his creature, man. The book may 
find appreciation among pantheists and subscribers to non-theistic 
evolution, nevertheless it seems strangely indelicate for the writer 
to caricature in her Bergsonian myth the account of creation sacred 
to Christian men and women throughout the world. It is merely 
an instance of the insensibility of those who sacrifice the finer 
emotions to the obsession of an idea. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE. A Biographical Study. By Ernest 

Rhys. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

This concise but remarkably comprehensive work affords us 
a rounded and intimate view of the celebrated Hindu. Mr. Rhys 
states in brief such biographical facts as are necessary for con- 
tinuity—the award of the Nobel Prize receives only casual mention 
—but he dwells at more length upon the religious teachings, parent- 
age and surroundings of Tagore’s youth, showing what influences 
of tradition and environment went to the shaping of the poet and 
philosopher who has done so much to lift from Buddhism the re- 
proach of inherent sadness and inertia. In considering his works, 
literary and other, Mr. Rhys takes the attitude not of a critic, but an 
interpreter, of the mind and spirit of his illustrious subject. He 
sounds, throughout, a note of deep admiration, gaining warmth, no 
doubt, from personal acquaintance. He is nevertheless penetrating. 
The beauties to which he calls our attention we recognize as such; 
and when later he speaks of Tagore as the healer, discerner, and 
lyric poet of his time, he has already given us a clear picture of the 
man of poetic genius and meditative cast who, at his country’s need, 
became the man of action, an educational force and a powerful 
influence in public life. 

The book is very satisfying to those familiar with the subject. 
To readers who are not, it will be extremely interesting; and in 
the extracts from Tagore’s writings they will find spirituality of a 
kind that tends to inspire Christians with renewed faith in the 
possibility, and fresh zeal to labor for the coming, of the day when 
there shall be but one Fold. 


MEMORIALS OF ROBERT HUGH BENSON. By Blanche Warre 

Cornish, Shane Leslie, and other of his friends. New York: 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 75 cents. 

It is natural that a personality at once so widely felt and so 
unique as Monsignor Benson’s should evoke many biographical 
sketches and personal reminiscences, but it is, however, unavoidable 
that such rapid surveys should suffer from ephemeralness, repeti- 
tion, and an impressionism that, from their informal and personal 
character, is apt to be one-sided and incomplete. 

The present “ Memorials” lack neither merits nor demerits 
of their class. The first sketch, contributed by Blanche Warre 
Cornish, touches on incidents of Monsignor Benson’s career, and 
deals at some length with his writings, more especially with None 
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Other Gods, which the writer considers to be “the mature ex- 
pression of Monsignor Benson’s beliefs.” In a very pregnant 
sentence, she has given us the key to his brilliant and energetic 
nature: “ He was a mystic: he taught that mysticism...... was 
in the reach of the humblest.” 

Shane Leslie treats of Monsignor Benson’s Cambridge A posto- 
late. Mr. Howden supplies several anecdotes, and the book closes 
with a number of fragmentary notes. A number of interesting 
photographs illustrate the book. 


LOVE’S GRADATORY. By Blessed John Ruysbroeck. Trans- 
lated with Preface by Mother St. Jerome. The Angelus 
Series. New York: Benziger Brothers. 50 cents. 

In conjunction with the pseudo-mysticism of the day, much 
interest has of late been shown by those without the Church in 
the writings of the great Catholic medizval mystics. It is more 
prudent, however, not to accept at second hand such interpretation, 
but to familiarize oneself directly with its source. 

Mother St. Jerome, in a small volume of the Angelus Series, 
has given us the translation of a treatise by the Flemish mystic, 
Blessed John Ruysbroeck, written, as indications would seem to 
suggest, for Margaret of Meerbeke, Precentor in the Convent of 
Poor Clares at Brussels. The method adopted is that intimated by 
the title: union with God effected through the ascent of the ladder 
of sanctity, in its successive degrees of approach. In treating of the 
“Seventh Degree of Love,” which Ruysbroeck names “the Un- 
knowable and the Repose of Eternity,” “ the terms employed by him 
must be weighed with great care in order not to be confounded with 
Quietism or Pantheism,” and to apprehend the true character of his 
mystical teaching. 

The sublimity, the ardor, and the high tenor of many of the 
passages will interest and enkindle the reader, and lead him to 
penetrate further into the writings of the Brabant mystic. 


THE PROTOMARTYR OF SCOTLAND, FATHER FRANCIS OF 
ABERDEEN. By Rev. M. Power, S.J. 45 cents net. 
THE VENERABLE JOHN OGILVIE, S.J. By Rev. Daniel Con- 
way, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 30 cents net. 
Of late years there has been a steadily growing interest in 
Scottish Church history, as the numerous publications bearing upon 
this subject manifest. The two books under consideration are the 
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fruit of diligent research on the very scenes of the martyrs’ 
labors and sufferings. Of the first, Father Francis (whose family 
name is not known), very few traces can be found; of the second, 
Father Ogilvie, S.J., a fuller account can be given. 

The story of the Reformation in Scotland makes dismal read- 
ing; treachery and bigotry combined to all but sweep away every 
trace of the Faith. In a fine passage, on page sixty, Father Power 
describes the destruction wrought by the dogged persistence and in- 
quisitorial persecution of the Kirk, so terrifying, so far-reaching 
that, to quote a reliable historian, even “ in the north, where Cath- 
olics were in the majority, it is certain that there were not more 
than eight” who were not, at least, conforming externally to the 
laws of Parliament. But these must have been the darkest days, 
for from 1617, the year succeeding Father Ogilvie’s death, matters 
began to improve; another proof that the blood of the martyrs is 
ever the seed of a new and flourishing faith. 


FAMOUS DAYS AND DEEDS IN HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 
By Charles Morris. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Although this publication is timed to meet popular interest, 
only a small space is occupied by matter concerning the war now in 
operation. The author’s preface states that the purpose.is to give, 
not the history, but the more notable historical tales of the two 
countries. He makes no claim that his work is the product of 
original research, but he only vaguely indicates his indebtedness 
to John Lothrop Motley. In point of fact, the greater part of the 
book is little else than a condensed version of extracts from the 
writings of that biassed historian of the religious wars which led 
to the formation of the Dutch Republic. The material is, there- 
fore, a succession of events the narration of which is colored by 
strong anti-Catholic sentiment, considerably modified in the re- 
telling. 

The history of the two nations is adequately outlined from 
their earliest days to the immediate present. The book contains 
sixteen illustrations, and is of very convenient size. 


WITH POOR IMMIGRANTS TO AMERICA. By Stephen Gra- 
ham. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00 net. 
Mr. Graham came to America two years ago, traveling in the 
steerage of a big Cunarder the better to study the Russians. After 
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a brief stay in New York he tramped to Chicago for the sole 
purpose, it would appear, of writing a book on his experiences. 
Mr. Graham may know something about Russia and the Russians, 
although we think him over-enthusiastic, but he certainly knows 
nothing of the people and the institutions of the United States. 
Like many another self-sufficient and conceited traveler, he feels 
entirely competent to give a perfect picture of America after a few 
weeks spent in cheap hotels, freight cars, barns and open fields. 

He is annoyed at our “national pride and thin-skinnedness, 
our national bluster and cocksureness.”’ Unlike any other people 
in the world, “the Americans believe in money; they despise the 
weak and the afflicted, and delight only at the sight of the strong, 
the victorious and the healthful.” The one thing the American 
strives for is “a big house, and abundant person, a few gold rings, 
and an adorned wife, and a high-power touring car.” Mr. Gra- 
ham’s native land, England, knows America best by “ its police 
scandals, ugly dances, sentimental novels, and boastful, purse-con- 
scious travelers.” We are told “that America is no place for 
individuals as such; that originality is a sin; that our Christianity 
is the Christianity of ‘making good; that we are a nation of 
boosters; that we have killed Christian charity by our commercial- 
ism; that we have brutalized the negro; and that we have forgotten 
all idea of hospitality.” 

While patriotism does not require us to be blind to our many 
faults, we resent keenly their exaggeration by a superficial ob- 
server, and the ignoring of virtues by this censorious knight of the 
road. 


THE WORKS OF BISHOP GRAFTON. The Cathedral Edition. 
Eight Volumes. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$12.00 net. 

Longmans, Green & Co. have published a new edition of the 
works of the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Fond du Lac. They 
comprise the author’s controversial treatises in defence of the 
pseudo-catholicity of the Protestant Episcopal Church; his sermons 
and addresses; and his writings on the religious life. He was in 
no sense an original thinker, but followed the usual lines of Protes- 
tant polemics in his plea for continuity, and the validity of Anglican 
Orders. Like most Protestants, his creed was a negative one. As 
he himself puts it in one of his addresses to the clergy, urging them 
to vote against the title “ Protestant Episcopal Church :” We do not 
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believe in the Papal Supremacy, the Papal Infallibility, the Immac- 
ulate Conception of the Blessed Virgin, the doctrine of indulgences, 
the enforced celibacy of the clergy, enforced confession, the with- 
holding of the chalice, the worship in an unknown tongue.” We 
smile when he tells us that “we hold the belief in priesthood, 
altar, and sacrifice and the Real Presence of Our Lord as the 
Catholic Church has ever held, and our reformers preserved in the 
Prayer Book.” 


THE GIANT TELLS. By Jehanne de la Villésbrunne. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 90 cents net. 


These legends, told under the shadow of Mont St. Michel, 
breathe an atmosphere all their own, the atmosphere of the rugged 
coasts and wild seas of Brittany. Even St. Christopher, no longer 
the servant of the devil, finds a new role in tricking his old master, 
and cajoling St. Peter. Mademoiselle Jehanne and her brother are 
a trifle wearisome sometimes, in their little disagreements con- 
cerning the interruptions of their good-natured giant. The price 
seems large for so small a volume. 


THE IDEAL CATHOLIC READERS. By a Sister of St. Joseph. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. Primer, 30 cents; First 
Reader, 30 cents; Second Reader, 35 cents. 


A new set of readers has begun to appear, three of which 
are now ready. They are well and carefully graded, but there is 
no indication of the period of time allotted to each book, which, 
of course, greatly influences our estimate of the course. If each 
book covers a year’s work, the approximate age of a child finishing 
the Second Reader would be nine years; rather too old for the 
range of work it contains. The class work in other branches 
would be farther advanced than the reading, and that after all is the 
most important subject in the earlier school years. If the child 
cannot read easily and readily, progress becomes difficult in Cate- 
chism, Geography and History, subjects in which some steps should 
then have been taken. 

The selections for the Second Reader are suitable and well 
made, but the other two books are not so satisfactory in this 
regard. The rhymes and jingles, with but few exceptions, might be 
omitted with advantage, e. g., the one on page eighty of the Primer. 
There are too many pages in it; a few could well be spared. On 
the whole the illustrations are suitable and well produced, but the 
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fact that an artist labels his picture of a mother and child, 
“Madonna,” does not necessarily recommend it as a pictorial 
representation of the Blessed Mother for the eyes of impressionable 
childhood. 

For the publishers we have nothing but praise. The books 
are well and firmly bound, and likely to stand the year’s wear and 
tear of the classroom—which cannot be said for the majority 
of school books. 


THE DREAD OF RESPONSIBILITY. By Emile Faguet, Mem- 
ber of the French Academy. Translated, with Introduction, 
by Emily J. Putnam. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25 net. 

M. Faguet has written a severe critique of the French people 
from the viewpoint of what he calls their dread of responsibility. 
In a foreword he says: ‘They want to be irresponsible. They 
form their ideas of law in accordance with this design; they organ- 
ize and practise their professions to this end; they have a family 
life governed by this thought; they have a social life controlled by 
this principle.” 

The book is full of questionable statements and theories, but 
will well repay perusal. It is amusing to learn that the American 
Republic is in no sense a democracy, but an out-and-out constitu- 
tional monarchy; that France is a pure democracy; that the French 
mind is the greatest in the world as a creator of ideas, and a creator 
of beauty. But M. Faguet is a maker of books, and loves to be 
considered an original thinker. 


FRIENDS AND APOSTLES OF THE SACRED HEART OF 
JESUS. By the Rev. P. F. Chandlery, S.J. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 75 cents. 

From the hour when St. John reposed on the bosom of Our 
Lord, devoted lovers of His Sacred Heart have made It their 
dwelling place. To these chosen few the refuge was known and 
appreciated long before the revelation to Blessed Margaret Mary. 
To trace the succession of these servants of the Sacred Heart, 
Father Chandlery has written this little book. 

We are grateful to the author for a very edifying work, and 
it will rejoice those devoted to the Heart of Jesus to praise Him 
in the words that have fallen from the lips of Saints. There are 
a few misprints which we hope to see corrected in a future edition. 
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JESUS AND POLITICS. By Harold B. Shepheard, M.A. Intro- 
duction by Vida D. Scudder. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.00 net. 
The title of Mr. Shepheard’s vague, though delightfully writ- 

ten, essay produces a distinctly unpleasing impression, not alto- 

gether dispelled by its perusal. The author expresses, as a basis 
of his views, the conventional Protestant repugnance for dogma. 

“ Our forefathers,” he observes, speaking of Christ and His Gospel, 

“were more concerned with what they believed about Him than 

with belief in Him, with orthodoxy than with His message.” Are 

these, then, mutually exclusive, or even incompatible? We see 
rather a necessary connection. 

Mr. Shepheard’s plea is for a new and more equitable social 
order. Charity or private initiative is not, he believes, adequate 
to cope with the situation. Hence, he urges on ‘all Christians 
political and legislative activity, the merging of party differences, 
and the adoption of a common and disinterested policy for a more 
equal distribution of opportunities among all classes of mankind. 
As the goal of such action, he looks to a commonwealth where men 
shall live in conformity with his conception of Christ’s ideal of 
poverty, and yet suffer none of its real intellectual or physical pri- 
vations; where they shall find “ the right life possible without per- 
sonal possessions; poverty without disability.” He sees social sal- 
vation in suppression of competition and consolidation of industry, 
and in an eventual “ combining of all combinations...... under one 
ultimate direction...... the extension of the principle upon which 
every business is worked to trade as a whole ’”’—a “ commercial 
communism.” This ideal, he proceeds, cannot be put into effect 
by individually and totally dispossessing ourselves of our wealth, 
but by an elimination of superfluous luxury, the fostering of public 
opinion in the direction of the ideal, a readiness to conform to it 
when the time is ripe for its realization, and a practical demonstra- 
tion of these convictions in the arena of politics. 

He condemns the various political parties as over-materialistic 
in their aims, but casts a wistful and undiscriminating eye towards 
Socialism, with the hope that it may be “ captured by the spiritual 
impulse...... ,” that “ it might yet be, it may be, a political expres- 
sion of Christianity.” It is needless to comment on the latter view. 

With many of Mr. Shepheard’s conclusions, and with his ulti- 
mate ideal, few Christian economists will be found to quarrel. 
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It is the old ideal of the early Christians, and of religious com- 
munities even to the present day. 

The crux of the writer’s error lies in the fact that he places an 
exaggerated stress on environment, that he does not realize Christ’s 
message as addressed to the individual, and that he does not con- 
sider life and men as they really are. 

Environment is a powerful factor in the formation of a man’s 
character, but the man is, after all, faber fortune sue. It does not, 
as Mr. Shepheard insists, take a perfect Christian society to make 
a perfect Christian, nor can any conditions, economic or otherwise, 
prevent the individual from living the Christian life in its fullness. 
Christ’s Gospel was to the individual, and only through the in- 
dividual to society. 

We give full credit to our author for his noble enthusiasm, and 
admission of spiritual claims; but his proposed programme of re- 
form is more passionate than pondered. 


THE MOVEMENT TOWARDS CATHOLIC REFORM IN THE 
EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Rev. George V. Jour- 
dan. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 


This volume deals chiefly with the lives and writings of some 
of the chief humanists of the sixteenth century, Colet, Lefévre, 
Reuchlin and Erasmus, special stress being laid upon their labors 
in translating and lecturing upon the Scriptures. The tone of the 
book is ultra Protestant, for the writer sympathizes with Luther’s 
“deep and unfeigned abhorrence of the modern Papal system,” 
and enjoys Erasmus’ strictures upon “ the veneration of relics, the 
excessive number of holydays, the monastic orders,” etc. 

Like many a dyed-in-the-wool-Protestant, he honestly deplores 
the present disunion of Christendom, but seems to think that this 
evil may be condoned in view of the purification of Christianity 
brought about by “ the blessed reformation.” He asserts, but does 
not prove, that Protestantism has been on the whole the home of 
intellectual freedom, while obscurantist Rome has always proved 
the enemy of reunion by “ imposing conditions which have proved 
her abhorrence of all liberty of thought.” 


THE TEMPLES OF THE ETERNAL. By James L. Meagher, 
D.D. New York: Christian Press Association. $1.00 net. 


This exhaustive study of “the mystic meanings of the houses 
of God,” treats of the symbolism of the Old and the New Law 
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as expressed in the tabernacle and temple of the one and the church 
buildings of the other. The purpose of the book is to enrich the 
spiritual life of Catholics through an understanding of the sublime 
lessons of the Church’s symbolism. While the author has evidently 
aimed at great symplicity of language and illustration, the book is 
too overcrowded with information to put in the hands of children. 
It will be useful only to the older reader, and most helpful to the 
teacher who will cull from it not only the meanings of symbols, but 
helpful suggestions in making them interesting. A bibliography of 
authorities, or more copious reference notes would, however, have 
greatly enhanced the value of the book. 


COMPENDIUM SACRA LITURGIZ JUXTA RITUM RO- 
MANUM. By P. Innocentius Wapelhorst, O.F.M. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. $2.50 net. 


Twenty-eight years of practical use have won for Father 
Waplehorst such approval that the ninth edition, revised to suit 
recent changes especially as regards the recitation of the Breviary, 
bids fair to win for it an even wider popularity. The former ap- 
pendix on American Canon Law has now been wisely omitted, 
and a new appendix on the history of sacred vestments substituted. 
Reference might well have been made to the excellent articles on 
this subject, and on the history of the liturgy in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. The exact references to other authors and to the 
decrees of the Sacred Congregation are commendable. 


STRAY LEAVES, OR TRACES OF TRAVEL. By the Right Rev. 
Alexander MacDonald, D.D., Bishop of Victoria, B.C. New 
York: Christian Press Association. $1.00. 


This pretty little book gives the impressions of the writer as 
student, priest and pilgrim, and finally as bishop-elect going to Rome 
to receive his episcopal consecration. It is full of interest and 
charm, the impressions and observations, keen and artistic, of one 
who was on familiar ground in his wide range of journeys, which 
embraced not only the great Catholic shrines of Paray-le-monial, 
Lourdes and Loreto, but also the Holy Land, Spain and Scotland. 

Having the new-world eyes to see with and the new-world 
standards to judge by, these recorded impressions are brought home 
to us with a force and direct application that would be lacking in one 
not a Catholic, and. who did not have our new-world viewpoint, 
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Blending faith, poetry, and appreciation of what is beautiful in 
nature and art, this little collection of Traces of Travel is instruc- 
tive, edifying and pleasing. 


THE NURSE’S STORY. By Adele Bleneau. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs Merrill Co. $1.25. 


This is one of the fast increasing war books. This Red Cross 
nurse bears witness to the impartial care of the French surgeons 
for friend and foe. But the American heroine of French descent 
is frankly on the side of the Allies. She tells her story with 
commendable fairness, but seems to think it necessary to give her 
heroine a taste of every experience, with the consequence that the 
canvas is far too crowded, wearying one, like a succession of 
moving pictures. Where morals are needed she is unmoral, and 
some of the details might have been suppressed with advantage. 
There are a few misprints, and “tampis” may be phonic, but it 
is not French. 


ON THE BREEZY MOOR. By Mrs. Macdonald. St. Louis: 

B. Herder. $1.50 net. 

There are two stories in this volume, slightly linked together 
by a common setting on the breezy moor of an island of the outer 
Hebrides, where the weird superstition of the Celt and the dour 
spirit of the Kirk ruled. The Catholic heroine is a rather timid 
young lady, but the book gives interesting studies of many types. 
The traces of the ancient Scottish monks and their monasteries have 
a distinct influence on one of the chief characters, leading him to 
peace in the bosom of the Church. 


WAITING. By Gerald O’Donovan. New York: Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. $1.40 net. 

It is not remarkable that an apostate could not write sanely 
about Ireland and the Catholic Faith. This “mixed marriage” 
novel, therefore, gives a very unfair picture of Irish life, and the 
personal bias of the author mars every chapter. The novelist 
speaks of “some new rot beginning Ne Temere,” terms God “an 
electioneering agent,” likens religion to “a brand of tooth powder 
or a style in summer hats,” and declares, “some Roman lawyer 
made up the law of God here a couple of years ago.” We give the 
book this notice so that our readers may know, if they ever hear of 
Gerald O’Donovan, what kind of a man he is, 
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SWEET DOREEN. By Clara Mulholland. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
$1.10. 

This healthy, happy story of Irish life makes one think better 
of our common humanity, and opens our eyes to see the good in 
those with whom we come in contact. It is quite up-to-date, for 
the sounding of some of the wedding bells must await a lover’s 
return from the battlefields of South Africa. The whole story is 
a sure and safe prescription for low spirits. 


THE HANDS OF ESAU. By Margaret Deland. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. $1.00 net. 

The Hands of Esau is a brief problem story of heredity. The 
hero, Tom Vail, has been brought up in total ignorance of his 
father’s dishonesty. He is on the verge of marrying the daughter 
of his employer, when he learns through a conversation with a 
stranger in a hotel, that his father had been sent to the penitentiary 
for stealing a quarter of a million. His sweetheart learns this fact 
about the same time, but is willing to marry him despite the opposi- 
tion of her relatives. She expects him to make a clean breast of 
the fact that he is a convict’s son, but, when he fails to do so, she 
feels that she cannot trust her life with him. The story is well told 
and admirably written, but we cannot say that it is convincing. 


A FLORENTINE CYCLE. By Gertrude Huntington McGiffert. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Artistic quality is usually intensive. Only genius can afford 
fecundity, and risk its unequal achievements. Our author has dis- 
regarded this axiom, and surfeited her readers with an undiscrim- 
inating quantity of verse. 

Her creed, though she defines it as “a Father in Heaven, a 
work to do, and a mighty love for a noble heart,” ranges from trans- 
migration and a haunting heredity, to an immortality in which 


As each soul craves, so is it given, 
Annihilation, knowledge, heaven...... 


Most distasteful is the note of irreverence, so clearly struck in 
The Aged Christ, a poem in dramatic form. The author prefaces 
the poem with a foreword, to the effect that the Christ depicted 
therein is “ not the real Christ of my faith, and yours, but a dream 
a cast upon the curtain of my mind by the human figure 
men talk about to-day.” Such an apologia seems insufficient. If 
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the writer merely meant to indulge in whimsical dreaming, she might 
have chosen a less hideous dream. If she desired to draw atten- 
tion to the obsession of sentimentality and humanitarianism that 
afflicts the world to-day, she has indeed most convincingly achieved 
her object; but her zeal might have spared that hallowed Figure, 
and the blasphemies which she has placed on the lips of Eternal 
Truth. 

The writer’s verse is not, however, in the shorter poems, devoid 
of graceful touches and pleasing passages, as in Compensation, 
Hope, and A Nation’s Poverty, or when she speaks of the city on 
the Arno: 

Her last word said, whereto is naught to add, 

An eddy circling in God’s memory, 

A splendid jewel on the breast of Time, 
Accomplished prophecy. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH MEDIAVAL LITERA- 
TURE. By Charles Sears Baldwin, Ph.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25 net. 

Professor Baldwin of Columbia University has written a brief 
manual of English medizval literature for students not specially 
trained. He tells us that his aim is “ to persuade his readers that 
Middle English is not altogether beyond them, ‘and that it is too 
interesting and too significant to be slurred.” It is the best treatise 
of the kind that we possess. The several chapters discuss Epic, 
Romance, Romance in French, Latin and English, Lyric and Alle- 
gory, Chaucer, and Popular Composition. 


AN OUTLINE OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By Hon. Maurice 
Baring. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents net. 
Maurice Baring has written a brief but illuminating sketch of 

the history of Russian literature. Unlike most of the literatures 
of the world, its beginning dates only with the outset of the nine- 
teenth century. If everything produced from the twelfth to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century had perished, the loss would 
hardly be felt. 

The first writer of note is Russia’s national poet, Pushkin. 
“He is the poet of everyday life: a realistic poet, and above all a 
lyrical poet...... He revealed to the Russians the beauty of their 
landscape and the poetry of their people...... He set free the 
Russian language from the bondage of the conventional...... He 
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was a great artist; his style is perspicuous, plastic and pure; there 
is never a blurred outline, never a smear, never a halting phrase 
or a hesitating note.” 

Turgenev is compared to Tennyson. ‘“ They are both idyllic, 
both of them landscape lovers and lords of language. Neither of 
them had any very striking message to preach; both of them seem 
to halt, except on rare occasions, on the threshold of passion; both 
of them have a rare stamp of nobility; and in both of them there 
is an element of banality.” 

Tolstoy is rightly called ‘“ one of the world’s greatest writers, 
and the world’s artist in narrative fiction.” The contrast drawn be- 
tween Tolstoy and Dostoevsky is one of the finest passages in the 
volume. 

Literary criticism in Russia is practically nil, because it has 
always been partisan. You are either for the revolution or against 
it, and your literary standing is judged accordingly. There never 
has been any objective or impartial standard. 


THE ENVIRONMENT OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. By S. 
- Angus, Ph.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 
cents net. 


This compact little volume treats of the social, moral and re- 
ligious conditions of the Greco-Roman world in the first days of 
Christianity. The writer gives us a good insight into the genius 
and achievements of the Greeks, the Romans and the Jews, and 
shows clearly the conditions that favored or retarded the spread 
of the Gospel 


TEACHER AND TEACHING. By Richard H. Tierney, S.J. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. $1.00 net. 


Although the writer modestly assures us that this little book 
is neither an erudite nor an exhaustive discussion of the great 
problem of education, we are certain that its pages discuss more 
fully the principles of true pedagogy than many a more pretentious 
treatise. We find many things to quote in this most readable and 
suggestive volume. For instance: “The primary aim of all true 
education is the formation of character...... The aim of a college 
is not to train specialists, but to give the pupils a love of learning, 
a desire to be learned, and a knowledge how to become so...... 
The ungodly man is entirely out of place in a classroom...... The 
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schoolroom is too frequently the grave of mental power and hope 
and ambition,..... Everything must speak to the pupil of God, 
for both reason and experience negative an irreligious education.” 


METHODS OF TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOLS. By Samuel 
Chester Parker. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.50. 


Professor Parker of the University of Chicago defines the 
ultimate purpose of education to be social efficiency (economic, 
domestic and civic), good will and harmless enjoyment; the proxi- 
mate purposes to be health, information, habits, ideals and inter- 
ests. Like most of our modern educationalists, he feels called upon 
to eliminate religion, and to substitute for the theistic or Christian 
standard of morality “ the desire and endeavor to contribute to the 
common good.” When will men learn that you cannot make 
men love their neighbor if they have no love of God? 


THE PARISH HYMNAL. Compiled and arranged by Joseph Ot- 
ten. St. Louis: B. Herder. 25 cents net. 


A TREASURY OF CATHOLIC SONG. Compiled by Rev. Sidney 
S. Hurlbut. $1.25. 


THE CHOIR MANUAL. Compiled by G. Burton. New York: 
J. Fischer & Brother. 


The purpose of The Parish Manual is to provide in a handy 
volume everything that choir boys, school children and congrega- 
tions might be called upon to sing at Mass and Benediction through- 
out the ecclesiastical year. The hymns are well chosen, the book 
neatly gotten up, and the price within the reach of all. 


Father Hurlbut tells us that he collected two hundred hymns 
of his Treasury of Catholic Song primarily for use in his own 
parish. It will certainly be welcomed by many another pastor on 
the lookout for a suitable hymnal. All the well-known hymnals 
have been carefully consulted, and the best hymns selected accord- 
ing to the standards set forth by the compiler in a rather flam- 
boyant preface. An index of authors and composers adds much 
to the interest of the book. 


Mr. Burton’s Choir Manual is compiled with a view to meet 
the needs of the average church choir with regard to Mass, Vespers 
and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
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er CATHOLIC WORLD has already given to its readers 
an estimate of Emile Verhaeren’s poetic gifts. (Volume CL., 
page 678.) We have no intention of estimating from a purely 
literary standpoint the three poems from his pen included in his 
latest volume, Belgium’s Agony. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.25 net.) Besides the poems, there are a number of chapters 
dealing with the invasion of Belgium by Germany. Belgium has 
surely suffered enough; why this brave nation should be burdened 
with such an intemperate and unbalanced advocate as Verhaeren, 
adds one more to the many mysteries that surround human events. 
The unreasoning hate of the author against the Catholic 
Church excludes his volume from the consideration of all fair- 
minded men. Falsehood ‘damns the fairest literary gifts, and a 
pen given to its service only writes its own condemnation. Hate 
poisons the source of exact judgment, and makes of the infidel 
a credulous dupe. Verhaeren does not hesitate to insult insolently 
and gratuitously the Faith of his king and his countrymen who 
are now sacrificing all that their nation may live. It is easy 
to understand from this volume why Verhaeren has been called 
“the poet of paroxysm.” Why add to the agony of Belgium by 
advertising Verhaeren as the prophet of her people? 


RS. FRANCES M. GOSTLING in Rambles About the Riviera 
(New York: James Pott & Co. $2.50 net), has jotted down 
in an interesting travelogue a few of her impressions gathered 
from two autumnal rambles in the Riviera. As she herself admits, 
the book has no sequence. It consists of detached fragments 
from a traveler’s itinerary. 
Her evident Protestantism prevents her from understanding 
perfectly the history of the Middle Ages and the Catholic people 
of the present. She spoils her book in great part for Catholic 
readers by her reference to Protestant martyrs, the so-called 
idolatry of the Virgin, the impossibility of modern miracles, and 
the oft-refuted legend of the walled-up nun. 


ENZIGER BROTHERS of New York has recently published 

a volume, entitled St. Juliana Falconieri, a Saint of the Holy 
Eucharist, by Mary Conrayville. Very little is known of the life 
of St. Juliana, save that she was the foundress of the Servite nuns, 
and a most devout lover of the Blessed Eucharist. She will 
always be remembered by her miraculous deathbed communion. 
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Just before her death she asked a priest to place a Corporal with 
the Blessed Sacrament upon her breast, and “Lo, as soon as the 
Eucharistic Victim touched the altar of flesh, It disappeared, and 
St. Juliana, in a low voice filled with unutterable tenderness and 
joy, exclaimed, ‘Oh! my Sweet Jesus.’ ” 


peo the title of The Miracle Missions (Los Angeles: 
Grafton Publishing Corporation. 50 cents), Mr. Vernon 
J. Selfridge has given us, in booklet form, brief sketches of the 
California Missions, accompanied by a number of excellent photo- 
graphs from the Ford etchings. The English leaves something to 
be desired, and the descriptions are too slight to furnish much 
solid information. 
The booklet will, however, reach many to whom a ponderous 
work on the subject would not appeal, and we cannot but join in 
the late Bishop Conaty’s commendation of the author’s purpose in 
writing the glorious story of these Missions. 


S. KILNER & CO., of Philadelphia, have published a new 
* edition—the fourth—of Father Murphy’s two books on 
Latin pronunciation—Latin Pronounced for Singing, Latin Pro- 
nounced for Altar Boys (25 cents each net). The author believes 
that the modern Roman pronunciation of Latin is the best for prac- 
tical use among Catholics, and certainly the best for singing. He 
says that to-day everyone seems to pronounce Latin as he pleases, 
and that a uniform method should be made obligatory. 


ARION AMES TAGGART has written an entertaining story 

in The Elder Miss Ainsborough (New York: Benziger Broth- 

ers. $1.25). The heroine is the quaint and sturdy Aunt Huldah. 

The elder Miss Ainsborough is handicapped by a heritage of anti- 

Catholic prejudice: her younger half-sister is not. But the deceit 

and intrigue of the latter profit her nothing. Through Aunt Hul- 
dah’s clever management, all ends as it should. 

The Holy Viaticum in Life as in Death, by Rev. D. A. Dever, 
from the same publishing house (20 cents), is a new edition bound 
in paper of this instructive volume reviewed three years ago in our 
own pages. We are pleased to recommend it again to our readers. 

M. H. Gill, of Dublin, Ireland, sends us a volume of sketches 
that bear the impress of personal experiences. It is entitled Fits 
and Starts ($1.00), and the author is Rev. T. A. Fitzgerald. The 
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sketches cover missionary journeys in Ireland and Australia. The 
author is no novice at writing. He can be grave and gay; tragic 
and humorous. But as the blue sky breaks through after the storm, 
so after tragedy and sorrow shines more clearly the loving care of 
the good God. 

B. Herder, of St. Louis, publishes Sophie Maude’s The Knight 
of the Fleur de Luce (75 cents), a story of the days of Edward III. 
and the Black Prince. It is graphically told, particularly the tale of 
the Black Death, though the archaic English may lessen its attrac- 
tion for the young folks. 

From the same firm comes a little book on the Holy Eucharist, 
entitled The Mystery of Faith (75 cents), by Father Digby Best. 
It consists of prayers, meditations and hymns used and composed 
by Father Best during the last days of his life. 

W. Briggs, of Toronto, Canada, publishes a volume of pleasant 
verse by Rev. D. A. Casey (Columba). The verses are for the 
most part religious or patriotic. 

Little Sir Galahad, by Phoebe Gray (Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co.) would be an inviting story if it were not also a temperance 
tract. We are judging it from the literary standpoint. The Sir 
Galahad portion is the story of a boy heavily handicapped, but 
whose joyful spirit is greater than any of his misfortunes. 

We have had stories treating of the Steel King, the Copper 
King, and the Coal King; here is one that treats of the Zinc 
King, Millionaire Tom, by David Dwight Bigger (Dayton, Ohio: 
The Otterbein Press). The King is in the beginning an Irish lad, 
who comes to this country, sees service in the Civil War, and much 
adventure in the West. The style is often stilted and the brogue 
impossible. 

Mother Francis Raphael Drane needs no introduction to our 
readers. Frequently have we spoken of her in praise to our readers. 
Hence to them her latest work, The Daily Life of a Religious (New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 45 cents), needs no recommendation. 
It is a valuable addition to ascetic literature, particularly for those 
who must instruct others how to walk safely on the hard path of 
self-denial. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Allocutions pour les Jeunes Gens, by Paul Lallemand. (Paris: Pierre 
Téqui. 3frs.) The Oratorian, Father Lallemand, has just published the third 
edition of his addresses to the boys of the Ecole Massilen of Paris. The best 
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sermons in the book are those dealing with the Immaculate Conception, St. 
Joseph, the Blessed Eucharist, and the Knowledge of Jesus. 

Les Vaillantes du Devoir—Etudes Feminines, by Leon-Rimbault. (Paris: 
Pierre Téqui. 3frs. 50.) The Abbé Leon-Rimbault has just published a new 
edition of the conferences which he delivered some years ago in Cahors, France. 
The various chapters are entitled: Women Who Think, Women Who Love, 
Women Who Weep, Women Who Pray, Women Who Work, etc. The volume 
concludes with four panegyrics on St. Genevieve, St. Clotilda, Blanche of 
Castile and Joan of Arc. 

Les Sacrements, by Monsignor Besson. (Paris: Pierre Téqui. Two vol- 
umes. 6frs.) This is the tenth edition of Monsignor Besson’s well-known 
conferences on the Sacraments delivered some thirty years ago in the cathedral 
of Besancon, France. 

L’Ame de la France 4 Rheims, by Monsignor Baudrillart. (Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne.) Monsignor Baudrillart, rector of the Catholic Institute of Paris, 
delivered this discourse at the basilica of St. Clotilda in Paris, soon after the 
burning of the cathedral at Rheims. He sketches briefly the history of this 
beautiful cathedral, and, as a patriotic Frenchman, naturally, deplores its de- 
struction. 

Le Guide Spirituel (Paris: Pierre Téqui) is de Lamennais’ classical transla- 
tion of Blois’ persuasive and ardent “ Spiritual Guide.” As an appendix it 
includes some of the spiritual maxims of St. John of the Cross. 

La Femme au Foyer, by Bishop Tissier of Chalons (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 
3frs. 50), treats of the duties and responsibilities of the Christian wife and 
mother. It may be recommended as profitable reading for the woman of 
to-day. 





Note.—On account of the non-arrival of the foreign period- 
icals, we have been compelled to omit that department this month.— 
[Ep. C. W.] 




















Recent Events. 


The Editor of THE CATHOLIC WorRLD wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With Our Readers,’ voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. And no article or department 
voices Officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


The French and German lines have scarcely 
France. changed, although daily and nightly war- 
fare in one shape or another is continuous. 
The British have extended by seventeen miles the line under their 
charge, thereby increasing the help which they are giving to their 
ally. The French, according to Lord Kitchener, have rendered 
their lines impregnable by the construction of trenches, a mode of 
defence which has superseded the system of fortresses. French 
artillery has proved itself superior to that of the Germans. The 
big guns, like those which proved so effective against the Russian 
forts, have been trying for a year to get within range of Verdun, 
but have been kept at bay by the French 75’s, and by the skill of 
their gunners. A distinctive feature of recent warfare is the 
ever-increasing number of air-raids, by which distant places in 
Germany have been harassed, while so effective a defence of Paris 
against like assaults has been organized that even the attempt 
seems to have been abandoned. While new methods of warfare 
continue to be adopted, equally remarkable is the resort to the 
old. The use of hand grenades is again quite common, while 
arrows (not bows) are from time to time dropped from aéroplanes. 
For the purpose of defence the French have adopted armor to 
protect the head and breast. Nothing seems to be known about 
a general offensive movement either upon the part of the Germans 
or the Allies. That of the Germans can hardly take place until 
the Russians are decisively defeated—a thing which is unlikely. 
While the army has remained in statu quo, the Government 
has been passing through a somewhat dangerous crisis. Enemies of 
religion are still active in France, and their representatives in the 
Assembly have been making an attack upon M. Millerand, the Min- 
ister of War. The Director of the Medical Department of the army 
was accused not only of neglect of duty, but also of favoring some- 
thing like a religious campaign in the hospitals. This campaign was 
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carried on, it was alleged, by the many priests and religious who are 
devoting themselves to the service of France. The latter accusation 
at the present time would have had no effect, so great has been the 
change of the general attitude of France towards religion, if there 
had been no truth in the former. As in this department mistakes 
had to be admitted, M. Millerand felt bound to sacrifice the 
Director, and to issue a circular reminding those in control of the 
hospitals that the Republic insists upon complete religious freedom, 
and will defend the right of a man to be a Catholic with the same 
vigor as it defends the right of a man to be, if he wishes, a libre 
penseur. 

The opponents of M. Millerand, that is to say the Radical- 
Socialist groups in the Assembly, were not satisfied with these 
concessions. The attack was only an outcome of the desire to 
increase the control of the army by Parliament itself, thereby de- 
priving the Government of the power which it and the General 
in command have been in possession since the war began. They 
insisted upon fuller explanations being made to the Assembly of 
the conduct of military affairs, bringing against M. Millerand 
various other charges, and in the end demanding a secret session 
for the purpose of a full exposition of the conduct of the war. 
Such a session has not been held during the existence of the 
present Constitution. The Government yielded to the demand, but 
refused to lay before such a secret session, if held, any more in- 
formation than it had already given. In a speech, which is de- 
scribed as having been the finest in France, or perhaps in the world, 
since the war began, and delivered with superb power and eloquence, 
M. Viviani, after admitting that there had been defects which had 
since been remedied, declared it to be vitally necessary for the proper 
conduct of the war and diplomacy that the Government should 
enjoy the complete and cordial cooperation of all groups in the 
Parliament. It must have serenity if it was to govern. Its 
authority was derived from Parliament, and it was the duty of 
Parliament to give it its strength and support. The speech killed 
the demand for a secret session, the House immediately after ad- 
journing for a recess. 

In the course of this speech, M. Viviani re-affirmed the deter- 
mination of the French nation, with absolute unanimity, not even to 
think of a premature peace. “The only Frenchmen I know are 
agreed upon the aim and are prepared to renew the vow that we will 
only cease the struggle when we have ensured the triumph of right, 
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prevented the return of the crimes of the enemy, restored wholly 
heroic Belgium, and have recaptured our Alsace and our Lorraine.” 
This determination is shared by the whole of the clergy of France 
from the highest to the lowest, as is shown by M. Julien de Narfon 
in an article in the Figaro. He quotes the words of Cardinal 
Amette to the soldier-priests of the diocese of Paris: “ Having 
before us a trial, the end of which no man can foresee, what can 
we do, dear sirs, but practise what we preach? We must hold 
on, we must endure to the end—that is to say, till victory is won.” 
Monsignor Fuzet, the Archbishop of Rouen, also has issued a strong 
Pastoral Letter. His Grace reminded his diocese of the warning 
given by Fénelon soon after the battle of Malplaquet: “ Why do 
you sigh after peace? What would you do with it?” He closes 
his allocution with the words: ‘“‘ From the earthward side and from 
the heavenly side everything promises victory.” In a work called 
Echos de Guerre, by the Abbé Gorse, the author affirms emphatically 
that there are no pacifists to be found in the ranks of the clergy. 
“The only possible peace, the only peace which will be honorable to 
France and her Allies, is the peace that will inflict on a criminal 
people the punishment it deserves.” 

To say that anything like coolness has arisen even for a 
short time between France and Great Britain, would be a great 
exaggeration. It must, however, be confessed that something like 
a doubt has manifested itself in France whether her ally has fully 
risen to the occasion, and has realized the magnitude of the 
emergency. Although the line held by the British troops is only 
a seventh of that held by the French, the population of Great Britain 
is by six millions larger than that of France. The hesitation to 
adopt conscription is taken by some to mean an unwillingness to 
make the sacrifices which are looked upon by the French as neces- 
sary for victory. The result, however, of various visits and inter- 
communications, to say nothing of publications that have been widely 
distributed, has been to restore the confidence so far as it had been 
shaken. It is recognized, in the words of M. Pichon, that the efforts 
so far made by Great Britain have been gigantic, and no doubt is 
felt of the determination to maintain and even to increase those 
efforts. 

How unconquerable is the spirit of the Bel- 

Belgium. gians, overborne though they are by the 

vast hordes of the invaders of their soil, is 

shown by the way in which July 21st, the national Independence 
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Day, was celebrated. In every church throughout the country 
Masses were said. At Brussels, in the Church of St. Gudule, the 
Nuncio was the celebrant. After the Mass was ended even the 
sacredness of the edifice could not restrain the people from the mani- 
festation of their feelings of patriotism. Long and prolonged 
shouts went up of “ Vive le Roi! Vive Belgique!” The same 
thing happened in all the churches of the city and the country dis- 


tricts around Brussels. All day long the city was in a state of 


excitement and feverish animation. Flowers were carried to the 
Place des Martyrs; all the business establishments, from the cafés 
down to the smallest shops in the working-class districts, were 
closed without exception. In the superior residential parts of the 
city, all the shutters were up as a sign of mourning. In short, the 
people of Belgium are showing themselves staunch in the defence 
of their liberties in the midst of the present distress, waiting pa- 
tiently for its end. They are worthy indeed of the help which is 
being extended to them by all the liberty loving countries of the 
world—of which our own is the chief. Their resolution is as firm 
as that of the King and the army that is stiil holding the enemy 
at bay. The letter written by the Cardinal Secretary of State to 
the Belgian Minister at the Vatican, in which he explains that it was 
the intention of the Pope in his Allocution of January 22d to con- 
demn the invasion of Belgium as one among many injustices, has 
removed every feeling of coldness towards the Holy See. 


Among all Germans, whether in high or in 

Germany. low positions, the determination to conquer 

and full confidence in the ability to conquer 

are unshaken. The Minister of Finance, in his speech before the 
Reichstag, assured his hearers that it would not be the Germans 
who would have to bear the burden of the loans that were being 
raised; the Powers who, he said, had been the cause of the war 
would have that privilege. The fact that it is due to Germany that 
there has been so much talk about peace may appear to conflict 
with this perfect confidence, but it must be remembered that any 
peace acceptable to Germany at the present time would be a peace 
dictated by her. Fairly liberal terms have, indeed, been offered 
to Russia, with the view of separating her from France and Great 
Britain. Doubtless to France in like manner offers of a similar 
character might be made, were there the least probability of their 
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acceptance. The real aims of Germany as a result of the war 
have, however, been clearly manifested in various quarters. 

The Imperial Chancellor, in his recent speech before the Reich- 
stag, declared that the issue of the war must be to bring the old 
bygone situation to an end. “A new one must arise. If Europe 
| 3 shall come to peace it can only be possible by the inviolable and 
strong position of Germany. The English policy of the balance 
: of power must disappear.” This is, of course, taking direct issue 
with Great Britain, and a justification, irrespective of Belgium, of 
her continuance of the war, the balance of power in Europe being 
now, as it has been for centuries, the cardinal point of British 
foreign policy. The Radical Party in the Reichstag, without com- 
| mitting itself to a definite programme or to unlimited schemes of 
} annexations, declares in a manifesto which it has issued that “ the 
party considers it absolutely necessary to secure the Empire for 
the future by means of military and economic measures, as well as 
j by the necessary extensions of territory, and to create for the peace- 
ful competitions of the people’s conditions which in Germany, as 
well as on the free seas, guarantee the development of the full 
strength of the German people.” The National Liberals, once the 
strongest party in Germany, and still possessed of a degree of 
influence, has passed a resolution demanding the extension of the 
4 German frontiers in East and West and over the seas. The atti- 
tude of the Socialists is more moderate. Herr Liebnecht and a small 
section demand a pledge that no annexation at all shall be made. 
The Executive Committee of the Parliamentary Party is not so 
insistent: it has passed a resolution affirming that the guarantee 
| : of the political independence and integrity of the German Empire 
| 











demands the refusal of all the enemies’ war aims directed against 
German territory. This refusal applies to. the demand for the 
incorporation of Alsace-Lorraine into France. It further demands 
| equal rights for economic activity in all colonies, and the adoption 
{ of the peace treaties with each enemy of the “ most favored nation ” 
clause. The freedom of the seas, the resolution adds, must be 
secured by international agreements, a demand which seems to be 
specially directed against Great Britain. It is by the King of 
Bavaria that the clearest expression of the aims of the ruling 
} classes has been made. After the outburst of the war, his heart was 
filled with joy. Not that he had sought or desired it, but because 
the result must be to give to Germany the ports on the Channel 
which were necessary for the development of German commerce. 
VOL. CII.—9 
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The list of reverses which Russia has under- 
Russia. gone is a long one, although it is well to 
remember in the present days of depression 
that she penetrated farther into Austrian territory and remained 
in possession a longer time than has yet fallen to the lot of Germany, 
and that East Prussia was for a time under her foot; even yet she 
has not been driven from Galicia. Anyone who looks at the map 
of the Russian Empire will see that it is only its merest fringe 
that has been trodden upon by the enemy’s foot. A country half 
the size of Europe and the whole of northern Asia are left un- 
touched. If fortresses have fallen, it is because on account of the 
size of modern artillery fortresses no longer form a protection. 
This is now afforded by the armies. So long as these remain intact 
the capture of fortresses is not decisive. As there has been neither 
on the East nor on the West any such catastrophe for Germany’s 
enemies as the French met with at Sedan, the “ fabulous” vic- 
tories over the Russians, as the Germans love to call them, have not 
secured the desired result. 

The record of Russia’s losses does not, however, form pleasant 
reading. In the month of August five fortresses of the greatest 
importance fell like houses of cards before Germany’s big guns— 
on the fifth, Warsaw and Ivangorod; on the seventeenth, Kovno; 
on the nineteenth, Novo Georgiewsk, and on the twenty-fifth, Brest- 
Litovsk. Nor have they since rested upon their laurels, but have 
pushed on farther and farther East, with the object of isolating 
part or parts of the Russian armies—an object which, however, 
they have so far failed to accomplish. The advance has, however, 
of late been much slower, as the country into which they are being 
drawn has become more and more difficult. There are those who 
recall 1812 and the fate of Napoleon, anticipating for Germany’s 
legions a similar catastrophe. It must, however, be remembered 
that in those days there were no railways, and that Napoleon’s 
base was Paris. In the present invasion Germany has it in her 
power to link her system with that of Russia as she proceeds on her 
career of conquest, it being impossible so completely to destroy 
a railway as to render it incapable of being re-built by such capable 
foes as are the Germans. Giving, however, full weight to changes 
which have taken place since 1812, it still remains true that the 
farther Germany proceeds into Russia the greater will the diffi- 
culties become. The time is approaching when the Russian roads 
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will break up. The country through which the Germans will have 
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to pass is described by a writer intimately acquainted with Russia, 
as “at first a marshy plain, and later on a plateau broken with 
innumerable cross-gullies, in which the Grand Army of Napoleon, 
in spite of efforts of men and horses, left practically all of its light 
field artillery. Motor-transit, one of the glories of the advancing 
German army, will here be useless. It is not only the heavy guns 
that will have to be left behind.” “ There is no spot on the map 
where Germany could force Russia to a decision,” the same author- 
ity says, and adds: “the hopelessness of the military task is 
known to every German soldier.” 

The success which has attended German efforts is not due to 
the greater bravery of her soldiers, or even to the skill of her 
generals, but to overwhelming superiority in guns and munitions, 
as well as to her ability, by means of railways made for the purpose, 
to concentrate the whole of her strength on certain points. This 
has enabled her to bring into any determined place thousands of 
guns ranged tier upon tier, and thereby to render human life im- 
possible within their range. By this means gaps were made in the 
line of the Russians, and then a curtain of fire was dropped beyond, 
under cover of which the infantry filled these gaps. This rendered 
it necessary for the Russians to readjust’ their lines by retiring. 
The want of munitions made it impossible for them to offer any 
adequate resistance to these tactics. Russia possesses no such 
system of railways as rendered a concentration of this kind possible; 
and so similar tactics cannot be adopted by the Germans as they 
proceed. Hence their advance of late has not been so rapid, nor 
is this due merely to the character of the country in which opera- 
tions are being carried on. It is rather due to the more energetic 
resistance of the Russians, since the Tsar has himself taken com- 
mand of his forces. In fact, in Galicia against the Austrians they 
have resumed a successful offensive, while in the north they are 
battling with von Hindenburg for the possession of Riga, against 
which a drive is being made with a view, it is thought, of opening 
up the way to Petrograd. 

That the Grand Duke Nicholas was able to extricate his armies 
from the traps laid for them by the Germans, ought to be looked 
upon as an indication of supreme ability. Although, of course, in 
the world nothing succeeds like success, sometimes greater ability 
is shown by a retreat well conducted than by a victory. Wellington 
used to say that he had plenty of generals who could get fifty 
thousand men into Hyde Park, but very few who could get them 
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out again. That the Grand Duke Nicholas was able in the face of 
more than a million of attacking Germans to effect the retirement 
of the many armies under his supreme command, shows that it was 
not due to any defect on his part that the Tsar has superseded him, 
but that, as he declared in his manifesto on taking command, he 
wished to be the leader of his people on the day of distress. Ina 
tribute to the ability of the Grand Duke the Germans ought to join, 
for it is a maxim laid down by the greatest of their strategists that 
the main object of war is not to capture positions, but to put hostile 
armies out of action. The Grand Duke succeeded in preventing 
the attainment of this main object, thus defeating at least the 
supreme endeavor of his foe. 

One of the surprises of the war has been the unlooked-for 
success of a Russian sea force. In an attempt on the Gulf of Riga 
the Germans, who had penetrated into the Gulf, were defeated with 
the loss of ten vessels, two cruisers and eight torpedo boats, as well 
as of some sloops. A German battle-cruiser of the Moltke class is 
said to have been torpedoed while holding guard at the mouth of 
the gulf against the Russian fleet during the same operations, 
although it is not certain that she was sunk. This victory has been 
for the Russians the one occasion for rejoicing that they have had 
for a long time. 

The effect of the reverses upon the Russian army and people 
has been to reanimate them to renewed efforts, and to make them 
even firmer and more determined than when the war opened. It is 
recognized as being a nation’s war, not that of a dynasty. A well- 
informed writer admits that there has been a time of hesitation, 
but that now the crisis has passed. The object of the concentrated 
effort of Germany was to bring Russia to a separate peace by 
inflicting defeat upon her; by persuading her that Great Britain 
and France could do nothing for her; by winning Poland, and then 
offering liberal terms, offers which were repeatedly made after 
each victory. To the acceptance of these terms internal treachery 
of the very gravest kind might have contributed. In the face of 
these extraordinary difficulties, both internal and external, govern- 
ment and people are standing firm and united to carry on the war to 
a victorious end. Difficulties which had arisen in Finland have, 
it is said, been removed. The task of providing munitions is the 
greatest of all. If the Dardanelles could be opened that question 
would be settled, but there have been so many disappointments, and 
the obstacles have proved so stupendous, that Russia’s position 
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would be almost hopeless unless some othef way were found. It 
may be mentioned here that there is good reason to think that the 
effort to penetrate to Constantinople was undertaken by France and 
Great Britain at the request of Russia, in order to effect a diversion 
of the attack which the Turks were making upon Russian forces in 
the Caucasus. 

The Russian attitude towards alleged dissensions between the 
Allies is clearly expressed in a message of M. Sazonoff, the Foreign 
Minister. Never at any time, he says, has there been the slightest 
difference of opinion between the high commands of the allied 
armies. Absolute confidence exists, and implicit faith is felt, in 
the ultimate issue of the campaign which is pending in the West. 
There has never been any intention whatsoever to conclude an inde- 
pendent peace with Germany so long as one hostile soldier remains 
in Russia. The new Minister has increased the output of munitions 
by two hundred per cent within a few weeks. In his opinion 
the fate of the campaign will not be decided before some time next 
year. Everything is ready for a winter campaign. Out of the 
eight million men available, a force of two millions is being put in 
training behind the fighting lines. This will be ready to take the 
field next spring. No apprehension exists as to the ability to pro- 
tect the capital in the meantime, its safety being fully assured by 
several armies under the command of General Ruszky. 

The desire to act in closer alliance with the Duma, and with 
the people in general, is one of the results of the Russian reverses. 
Shortly before the fall of Warsaw a special session was sum- 
moned, in order that solidarity of action might be established. This 
indicates a change in the spirit of governmental action which had 
been relapsing into the old ways of bureaucracy. Its advances 
were responded to with an outburst of enthusiasm unparalleled in the 
history of Russia, although in the course of the session the failure 
of munitions called forth severe criticism. Past events, however, 
were put aside for future investigation, as was also the desired 
increase of the powers of the Duma. All parties concurred in the 
practical measures proposed by the Government for carrying the 
war on with greater efficiency. With the same object in view a 
change seemed more than probable in the ministry itself. The age 
of the Premier, as well as his somewhat bureaucratic tendencies, 
militates against its success. As in the person of the Tsar the 
army has found a leader who is inspiring new courage, the coun- 
try at large thinks it may find in M. Krivoshein, the present 
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Minister of Agriculture, a director of its administrative activities 
able to unite the whole country as one man in pursuit of its one 
object—a decisive victory. The sudden adjournment of the Duma 
has, however, disappointed these hopes. 

Although the whole of Poland is now in the military possession 
of Germany, the Poles as represented in the Duma declared their 
unabated attachment to Russia as the representative of the Slavs. 
Those among them who have not been able to overcome their dis- 
trust, look rather to Austria than to Germany as the protector of 
their national ideals. At the meeting of the Duma the Premier, in 
the name of the Tsar, solemnly ratified the manifesto of the Grand 
Duke at the commencement of the war. He had been charged by 
the Tsar to inform the Duma that bills were being prepared grant- 
ing Poland after the war the right freely to organize her national, 
social, and economic life on a basis of autonomy under the sceptre 
of the Emperors of Russia. The home policy in the future was to 
be permeated with the principles of impartiality and benevolence; 
without distinction of nationality, creed or tongue. 


The declarations of war with Turkey was 

Italy. the eleventh formal declaration made within 

one year by European States. At the time 

these lines are being written, it seems probable that others may 

be added to the list. While Italy is at war with Austria-Hungary, 

she is still technically at peace with Germany, although diplomatic 

relations have been severed. Italy’s precise reason for declaring 

war with Turkey at the time chosen does not clearly appear. The 

causes alleged in the declaration—Turkey’s violation of the Treaty 

of Lausanne and the treatment of Italian reservists—seem rather 

to be pretexts than real causes. So far nothing seems to have re- 
sulted in the way of military operations. 

The campaign against Austria is proceeding in regions many 
thousands of feet above sea level. The treaty of 1866 left Italy 
with an impossible frontier. The Trentino was thrust forward like 
a wedge into Italian territory. The passes and the mountain tops 
were left in Austrian hands. In fact Austria possessed all the 
doors into Italy. By prompt action at the beginning of the war 
Italy has been able to seize the first of the lines of which Austria 
might have made use in an offensive movement, and has thereby 
been able to deprive her enemy of the natural strategical advantage 
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which the 1866 treaty afforded. In fact, Italy has pushed her 
back upon the second line. It would not, however, be true to say 
that all danger of an offensive movement on the part of Austria 
has been averted: but enormous obstacles have been placed in the 
way of such an attempt. The advance of the Italian forces to the 
East and West of the Trentino salient threatens the flanks of any 
Austrian attempt to reach Italian soil. On the other hand, the 
Italians are now faced with an exceedingly difficult line of defence, 
although they are no longer dominated from above. They are 
engaged in gradually gripping the Austrian position. Everything 
is being prepared for a winter campaign on a plateau seven thousand 
feet high, surrounded by vast mountain ranges. The spirit of the 
Italian troops is beyond praise, and although Austria is to the 
Italian nation an execrated name, the troops in conflict have come 
to have a mutual esteem and regard for each other. 


Japan still remains on the side of the Allies, 
Japan. although the part she is taking is limited to 
furnishing munitions to Russia to the extent 
of her ability. Last May some danger existed of war with China, 
due to the somewhat extreme demands made by Japan. Better in- 
fluences prevailed, and an arrangement was made apparently satis- 
factory to both nations. A political scandal led, at the end of July, 
to the resignation of Count Okuma’s Cabinet. The Elder States- 
men were called in, and the crisis ended by a reconstruction of the 
Cabinet with Count Okuma in his old position. By the death of 
the Marquis Inouyé the link with the older Japan has been broken. 
He was one of the original band of Elder Statesmen to whom the 
Empire owes its emergence into world activity. The Coronation 
of the Emperor, so long deferred, will take place in November. 


It seems probable that the attempt to turn 

China. China into a Republic may soon come to an 

end. It has, in fact since 1913, been a 

Republic merely in name. In August of that year Yuan-Shih-kai 
was recognized as the virtual ruler of China by the financial repre- 
sentatives of several European Powers, when in spite of the protest 
of the President of the Senate they concluded a loan, the validity 
of which depended upon his sole authority. Three months later 
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Yuan promulgated a decree expelling three hundred and seventy of 
the Deputies and one hundred and thirty-two of the Senate; that 
is, every member of the Republican Party. Every Republican organ- 
ization in the land was dissolved. In January of last year Yuan 
suppressed not only the Chinese Parliament, but also the Provincial 
Assemblies and Municipal Councils, and thus became a dictator, 
limiting his term, however, to ten years. More recently a propa- 
ganda, considered to be inspired, for openly restoring the monarchi- 
cal system has been started. Yuan Shih-kai, it is true, ostensibly 
displays repugnance to the idea, remembers the many oaths which 
he has taken, asserts that none of his sons is fit even for a non- 
commissioned rank in the army, and even talks of taking refuge in — 
a foreign land. Strange to say, there are many who think that it 
may not be impossible to overcome his scruples. The way has been 
prepared by securing the support of the army. If the Republic 
perishes, it will not be missed. The administration has been as 
corrupt as it was during the Empire. Reform has been conspicuous 
by its absence while corruption is on the increase. The financial 
position is precarious. Any strength which the Government has is 
due to foreign support. 




















With Our Readers. 


HE account given in this issue of THe CatHotic Wortp of the 
present situation in the Anglican Church, resulting immediately 
from the Kikuyu controversy, might with change of names well 
describe a condition that is manifesting itself more and more clearly 
in the Episcopal Church of our own country. Independent of all 
local problems, the fate and history of the Episcopal Church of the 
United States depend necessarily and essentially upon the fate and 
history of the Anglican Church. If the mother is not Catholic, her 
offspring is not Catholic; if Anglican orders are not valid, Episcopalian 
orders born of them are equally invalid; if the Anglican Church is no 
part of the true Catholic Church, with doctrines intact from the 
beginning, with a definite authority recognizable by all and infallible 
in its pronouncements—then the Episcopalian Church is no part of the 
Catholic Church, and assumes a title wholly unwarranted when she 

calls herself Catholic. 

* * * * 


HE stern justice of time, which strips every error of its mask 
and exposes every pretense, is demanding an unequivocal stand 
on the question—upon which depends for all practical purposes a 
real belief in a personal God—the question of a divine and definite 
revelation through Jesus Christ our Lord. A Church either teaches 
that there is such a revelation and that, as Christ delivered it, He is 
with it all days even to the consummation, and the end, that the Church 
through Christ is the guardian of it; or else that the revelation being 
once given, it is entirely within the right of every individual to ap- 
preciate its content and its obligation. 

The former is Catholicism; the latter is Protestantism. The 
former leads necessarily to Rome; the latter is of its very nature 
disintegrating and disastrous. 

x * * * 

T is vain for High Churchmen, for their organs and their sympa- 
thizers, to speak of Romans or Roman Catholics and Catholics as 

if the titles were in opposition or described attributes which the one 
contained and the other did not. In so far as they approach or accept 
the Catholic position, High Churchmen accept the only logical and 
historical obedience of that position, which is Roman. As they step 
towards Catholicism or think Catholic they inevitably step towards 
Rome. And just as surely as they go away from Rome they depart 
from the Catholic Faith of the ages, from the definite revelation of 
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Christ, and advance towards Protestantism. The name of the city 
towards which the champions of Protestantism tend cannot be known. 
It is not Canterbury because Canterbury is one phase; nor Berlin, 
another phase, nor St. Petersburg, still another phase. Error is re- 
vealed by diversity: truth alone possesses unity. A traveler’s destina- 
tion is the one place: he knows not in how many ways and places he 
may be lost. 
* * * * 
HE Catholic Faith is not determined by nationalism. St. Paul 
killed that thoroughly worldly error longago. The Living Church, 
the Episcopalian organ, not long since in trying to defend a position 
that would be both Catholic and Protestant, said: “ The Anglo-Roman 
controversy hinges upon the right of a national church to withdraw 
from allegiance to the Papal see and yet remain an integral part 
of the Catholic Church.” The unwarranted assumption of the party 
of the first part in the Protestant-Catholic controversy is, according 
to The Living Church, “ the right of individuals to withdraw from 
the Catholic Church, and then in voluntary association with other like- 
minded individuals to form other Churches.” The Holy Spirit of 
truth, then, must give His guidance and protection in tablets of 
national size and quality. Such a statement comes very near making 
religion and politics synonymous. 
* * * * 


ATIONALISM, if it can for a short time be the life of a 
Church, can more surely be its death. The wider a man’s knowl- 
edge grows of the problems that religion must answer and solve, the 
weaker becomes his faith in a purely national church. The present 
Archbishop of Canterbury clearly sees the inadequacy of nationalism. 
“ He has quietly set aside the idea,” writes Mr. Nankivell, “so widely 
received in Anglican circles during the last quarter of a century, 
that there can be only one Church in one place, and that in England 
the English Church is the Catholic Church in England.” Moreover, 
the problems facing a nation that goes over seas or over land, will 
sound the passing of nationalism in religion. Let it send abroad a 
single missionary and nationalism’s death-warrant is signed. “ The 
Anglican Church ”’—because of the work that English missionaries 
see before them—“ is sick of its splendid isolation; as a National 
Church it is restive in the presence of world-wide empire and great 
European alliances.” 

What is the result? Faith in a true Ecclesia Anglicana becomes 
dead. It must drop its isolation; it must abandon any unique claim 
to divine truth; it must take its part in doing away with all those 
differences and dissensions that block successful missionary work; 
it must acknowledge other Churches and other creeds, or at least it 
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must not declare that other creeds and other Churches are false; in 
a word it must become Protestant. 

“ The Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda seem determined to act on 
their theory that the Catholic Church is a congeries of episcopal and 
non-episcopal sects. The divisions are considered ‘unhappy,’ mainly 
as they do practically divide those who might otherwise freely worship 
and labor together. For there is no indication that they regret their 
separation from Catholic or Orthodox Christians, and no indication 
that they particularly value communion with the ultra High Church. 
And on the other hand, if strict unity of government with other 
Protestant Christians is unattainable, federation seems to them a 
natural and satisfactory substitute. And they are able to quote, among 
other official and semi-official utterances of Anglican authorities, the 
words of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States: ‘We do not seek to absorb other communions, 
but to codperate with them on the basis of a common faith and order.’ 
And, as they remind us, the Lambeth Conference has spoken not 
only in general terms of ‘other Christian Churches,’ but also more 
definitely of ‘Presbyterian and other non-episcopal Churches.’ ” 

To become Catholic would mean a distinct and definite separation 
from all other sects; it would mean to take up the “ Roman” position. 
Therefore “union with the Catholic Church is not a practical propo- 
sition.” 

* * * * 


Y substituting Panama for Kikuyu we will see the similar condi- 
tion that exists in the Protestant Episcopal Church of this coun- 
try. Different Protestant bodies have planned to hold a Congress dur- 
ing the coming year at Panama, to consider how their mission work 
in South America may be carried on more successfully. The Con- 
gress is wholly under Protestant auspices. A combination, federation, 
a union of all the Protestant bodies working in South America is con- 
templated. The same was contemplated and actually carried out in 
Africa by the Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda. It was against this 
federation that the Bishop of Zanzibar protested, jealous in defence of 
what he termed the Catholic faith of the Anglican Church. 

In like manner The Living Church, which is the organ of the 
“Catholic party” in the Protestant Episcopal Church, protests most 
vehemently against the participation of that Church in the Panama 
Congress. “It would be invidious and culpable,” it says, “for our 
Board officially to confer with those whom we cannot officially 
recognize as corporate branches of the historic Church.” The Board 
of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church has, however, ac- 
cepted the invitation to join the Congress, and has decided to elect dele- 
gates thereto. The Churchman, another organ of the same Church, 
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favors participation in the Congress. “The Panama Conference is,” 
it claims, “a call for help. It is a call in which Christians of all 
names can and should codperate.” Pan-Protestantism is the aim of 
the one; Catholic faith of the other. And just as in the Kikuyu 
controversy the High Church party made a strong but unavailable 
protest, so also in this country the minority, the High Church and 
Catholic party, will protest, but will protest in vain. 
* * * * 


HE LIVING CHURCH has shown conclusively the thoroughly 
Protestant complexion and purpose of the coming Panama Con- 
gress. The Congress is quite prepared to contemplate South America 
as an uncivilized and godless continent. For example, Bulletin No. 1, 
issued to make known the purposes of the Congress and promote its 
success, quotes the words of the Methodist Bishop Stuntz: “ There 
can be no large gains in civic righteousness, in educational achieve- 
ment, in social progress until the democracy which is taught 
wherever the open Bible goes, and which is born at the altars 
of Protestantism becomes the common possession of all the millions 
of South America.” Bulletin No. 2 quotes Bishop Every, the Angli- 
can Bishop in the Argentine: “The world’s empty continent...... 
It is without true religion and does not realize its danger. Yet a 
faith they must have. What hope is there for the Argentine without 
true religion?” 
* * * * 
HEN a committee of the Congress visited Mr. John Barrett, 
Director-General of the Pan-American Union, and extended 
him an invitation to attend the Congress, Mr. Barrett told them that 


'“it would be the greatest misfortune for the conference to occupy a 


belligerent attitude, and to go to Panama to criticize the civilization of 
Latin America,” and that in Bulletin No. 2: “ You have done just 
exactly what I was talking about, just the very thing that will fire 
these people and close their hearts against you.” The Committee did 
not publish Mr. Barrett’s words, but continued to distribute Bulletin 
No. 2. In Bulletin No. 3 it printed an account of the visit of the 
Committee on Codperation to Mr. Barrett, and simply said: “They 
were cordially received by Director Barrett (and others), all of whom 
gave helpful counsel, and assured the Committee of their hope that the 
conference would do much towards emphasizing the spiritual rela- 
tionships of the two Americas, which is fundamental in the develop- 
ment of Pan-Americanism.” 


“An attractive and suggestive study,” comments The Living 


Church, “on the ethics of exegesis and interpretation.” 
“This present movement (the Panama Congress), well meaning 
though it is,” the same organ states, “is only one more of the per- 
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fectly absurd mistakes made by Anglo-Saxons in relation to Latin 
Americans.” : 
* * * * 
ORDIAL relations with our Southern neighbors are of vital interest 
to our country. Every true citizen of the United States should 
be interested in maintaining them, if for no other reason than the 
welfare of. our own land. But bigotry’s spear knows no brother. 
Many of the representatives to this Congress are only too eager to 
carry down there the firebrands of bitterness, dislike and contempt. 
They care nothing what the results to our country may be, in a time of 
crisis, for example, when we might stand in sore need of the help 
of those Southern nations. Again, we quote from a non-Catholic 
authority: “ Now Americans have failed in showing their friendship 
for the people of Latin America. The United States is not popular 
in the continent that it has sought to protect by the Monroe Doctrine. 
Our citizens and institutions are frankly unpopular. And every stu- 
dent of this deplorable situation tells us frankly that it is our own 
fault. The culture of South America is in some respects superior to 
our own; American bad manners disgust its people. They are keenly 
sensitive people, and their sensitiveness is continually wounded by the 
tactlessness, the lack of diplomacy, the atrocious manners, the stupid 
unwillingness to enter into their point of view, which American diplo- 
matic and commercial and religious representatives in South America 
have so often shown.” 
* * * * 


HE efforts of the Church party represented by The Living Church, 
aim to uphold the definite character of divine revelation. They 
presuppose that the Church has an equally definite message; the sure 
and certain protection and guidance as a Church of the Holy Spirit, 
and therefore that the Church is exclusive not only in the sense that 
truth is exclusive of error, which everyone will admit, but in the sense 
that the Church has particular truths which positively exclude every 
error opposed to them. To barter with or to deny even implicitly 
any one of them, is to betray a most sacred and God-given trust. 
Those of the Protestant Episcopal Church who take this stand believe, 
for example, in the priesthood; in sacrifice; in Holy Communion and 
in the Real Presence; in the sacrament of marriage; and some go 
so far as to profess belief in the sacrament of penance and auricular 
confession. They approach Catholic doctrine, and their sincere efforts 
are worthy of praise and encouragement. They introduce Catholic 
teaching to many non-Catholics. They themselves are often led by 
further sincere inquiry and the grace of God to a knowledge and 
acceptance of the one true Mother of all the faithful—the Catholic 
Church. 
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N like manner we may see a hopeful and constructive note in the 

movement that has been referred to as Pan-Protestantism. That 
movement seeks to unite all Protestant sects into one combine or 
federation. Unity, combination, team-work is the slogan. Protes- 
tant Christianity, with its innumerable divisions, presents an unin- 
viting picture to a country which it seeks to convert. The noise of 
the divisions drowns the message. The source of such scandal, there- 
fore, must go. Differences must be set aside. Conferences to con- 
sider ways and means are held. In the name of the common brother- 
hood of man every religious body must be willing to yield something: 
no one must selfishly stand out for that against which all the others 
protest. “Let us not fly at one another’s throats: rather let us get 
down to a working basis before we begin to work.” 

And thus they also approach by devious ways the Catholic doc- 
trine of unity. They begin to preach that it is essential and they 
create it. It is not an organic unity and cannot be: it is born of 
opportunism, and is as frail as opportunism itself. But they do 
believe that unity—one Church of some kind or other is a necessity. 
That term is not used. They call it a Federation or a Federated 
Union of Christian Churches, but it foreshadows the Catholic note 
of unity, just as the restless searchings of the human heart disclose 
man’s need of spiritual truth. The soul was made for God, and it 
cannot long sincerely seek Him without hearing some echo, or seeing 
some reflection of Catholic teaching. 

* * * * 


HE recognition of the need of unity throws the Protestant bodies 
back upon themselves, and forces them to ask what have we really 
got that is purely our own and that as such is of substance? Our 
name gives us no information. It simply tells us we were conceived 
by difference and born of protest. We have, therefore, nothing to 
stand for except difference and protest. Both are much depreciated 
at this late day as religious capital. Combination; joint-action make a 
better appeal. 

But the price of unity-is very high. The representative members 
to a Conference on Christian unity of a particular Church will, for 
example, see that they must yield on this teaching and on that: 
doctrines once held divinely revealed will have to be sacrificed to 
human expediency—the true divinity of Jesus Christ; His sacrifice 
for our salvation; the inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures. Can a 
member of any Church that has taught these as eternal truths see 
them go without asking himself is there any foundation to Chris- 
tianity, and if so how far down must one go in order to find it? 
Unity will do away with differences until there is nothing to differ 
about. At the same time the cultivation of it must help many towards 
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a better knowledge of the truth, towards that real unity of the Catho- 
lic Church, the same yesterday and to-day; the same in Rome as it 
is in the Argentine and in Uganda. 





HE work of The United States Catholic Historical Society does 
not receive the attention and support which it merits. Every 
year, for the past eight years, the Society has published a volume of 
Records and Studies presenting the result of important research work 
in the Catholic history of the United States. The success and value of 
the labors are due for the most part to the zealous, untiring devotion 
of the President, Dr. Charles George Herberman. The latest volume, 
which has just appeared, includes the second instalment of Dr. Herber- 
man’s account of The Sulpicians in the United States; a biographical 
sketch by Rev. Thomas Campbell, S.J., of Dr. John McLoughlin, the 
Founder of Oregon; The Evils of Trusteeism, by Rev. Gerald C. 
Treacy, S.J., translated letters from the Neue Welt-Bott, the “ Rela- 
tions ” of German missionaries; the eventful life and work of Father 
Cloriviére, and other histories and records, all of which not only in- 
crease our knowledge, but stimulate and urge us to follow in the 
footsteps of the heroes who have gone before. 





HE Catholic Faith gives to the soul that loves it in all simplicity 
a vision and an inspiration beyond human knowledge and human 
power. To such a soul it becomes the Power of Heaven, the Song of 
Songs. It transcends not the things of earth; it lifts them up and 
immortalizes them with a halo of eternal glory. The rationalist 
descends the steps of mystery, of suffering, of injustice, of death to 
defeat and despair. The believer mounts on the very same steps to 
a fuller life and an everlasting victory; he conquers in joyful triumph. 
A Catholic peasant soldier of the present war, who has since been 
killed in action, wrote home to his wife and children, in answer to a 
letter from them which told of their tears because of his absence and 
his danger: “ You tell me that you offer your tears to God. Oh, I 
am sure they are well pleasing to Him; but I think He would be more 
pleased to see you bear the cross of separation for love of Him than 
to see you dragging it in tears. You know that we must bear the 
cross if we are to come to paradise.” 
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